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THE CRUSADES. 



Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment of the 
Turks In Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most deplorable loss which 
the church and empire had sustained. By the propagation of the Mos- 
lem faith, Soliman the sultan, deserved the name of Gazi, a holy cham- 
pion ; and his new kingdom of the Romans, or of Roum, was added 
to the tables of Oriental geography. It is described as extendiftg from 
the Euphrates to Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the confines 
of Syria ; pregnant with mines of silver and iron, of alum and copper/ 
fruitful in com and wine, and productive of cattle and excellent horses. 
The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the 
Augustan age, existed only in books and in ruins, which were equally 
obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet in the present 
decay, Anatolia stiU contains some wealthy and populous cities ; and, 
under the Byzantine empire, they were far more flourishing in num- 
bers, size, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the 
metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace and fortress : the 
seat of the Seljuldan dynasty of Roum was planted loo miles from 
Constantinople ; and the Divinity of Christ was denied and derided 
in the same temple in which it had been pronounced by the first 
general synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, and the mission 
of Mahomet, were preached from the mosques, the Arabian learning ^ 
was taught in the schools ; the Cadis judged according to the law of 
the Koran : the Turkish manners and language prevailed ^i the cities ; 
and Turkman camps were scattered over the plains and mountains of 
Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the GiiMek 
Christians might enjoy the exercise of their religion ; but their mi 
holy churches were profaned ; their priests and bishops were ftisuft 
they were compelled to suffer the triumph of the Pagans, and the 
apostacy of their brethren ; many thousand children were marked by 
the knife of circumcision : and many thousand captives were devoted 
to the service or the pleasures of their masters. After the los» of Asia, 
Antioch still maintained her primitive allegiance to Christ and Caesar ; • 
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6 STATE OF, ANH PILGRIMAGES TO, JERUSALEM, 

but the solitary province was separated from all Roman aid, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Mahometan powers. The despair of 
Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
lojraltf, had not his guilt been prevented by his son, who 'hastened to 
the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prize into the 
hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted on horseback, and 
in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) performed a march of six 
hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed by the speed and secresy ot 
his enterprise ; and the dependent cities, as far as Laodicea, and die 
confines of Aleppo, obeyed the example of the metropolis. From Lao- 
dicea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm of St. George, the conquests 
and reign of Soliman extended thirty days' journey in length, and in 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia and the Black 
Sea. The Turkish ignorance of navigation protected, for a while, the 
inglorious safety of the emperor ; but no sooner had a fleet of two 
hundred ships been constructed by the hands of the captive Greeks, 
than Alexius trembled behind the walls of his capital. His plaintive 
episdes were dispersed over Eiurope, to excite the compassion of the 
Latins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, and the riches, of the 
city of Constantine. 

• But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian Turks, was that 
of Jerusalem, which soon became the theatre of nations. In their 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated the assurance 
of their religion and property ; but the articles were interpreted by a 
master against whom it was dangerous to dispute ; and in the four 
hundred years (A.D. 638 — 1099) of the reign of the caliphs, the politi- 
cal climate of Jerusalem was exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and 
sunshine. By the increase of proselytes and population, the Maho- 
metans might excuse their usurpation of three-fourths of the city : but 
a peculiar quarter was reserved for the patriarch with his clergy and 
people ; a tribute of two pieces of gold was the price of protection ; 
and the sepulchre of Christ, with the church of the Resurrection, was 
still left in the hands of his votaries. Of these votaries, the most nu- 
merous and respectable portion were strangers to Jerusalem': the pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm which had 
always prompted these perilous journeys, was nourished by the con- 
genial passions of grief and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims from 
the East and West continued to visit the holy sepulchre, and the adja- 
cent sanctuaries, more especially at the festival of Easter : and the 
Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abys- 
sinians, the Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, the 
clergy, and the poor of their respective communions. The harmony 
of prayer in so many various tongues, the worship of so many nations 
in tiie common temple of their religion, might have afforded a spec- 
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tacle of edification and peace ; but the zeal of the Qirjgtian sects was 
embittered by hatred and revenge ; and in iJi^ kingdom o£^ suffering 
Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, they aspired to conmiand 
and persecute their spiritual brethren. The pre-^inence was as- 
serted by the spirit and number of the Franks ; and die greatness of 
Charlemagne protected both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of 
the East The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, was 
relieved by the alms of that pious emperor ; and many monasteries of 
Palestine were founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alrashid, the greatest of the Abassides, esteemed in his Christian bro- 
ther a similar supremacy of genius and power : their friendship was 
cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; and the ca- 
liph, without resigning the substantial dominion, presented the emperor 
with the keys of the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusa- 
lem. In the decline of the Carlovingian monarchy, the republic of 
Amalphi promoted the interest of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and deserved, by their useful imports, the favour and alliance of 
the Fatimite caliphs : an annual fair was instituted on mount Calvary ; 
and the Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of St 
John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military order 
which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had 
the Christian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, 
the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have imitated, 
their piety : but these rigid Unitarians were scandalised by a worship 
which represents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a God ; the 
Catholic images were branded with the name of idols ; and the Mos- 
lems smiled with indignation at the miraculous flame, which was 
kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre. This pious fraud, 
first devised in the ninth century, was devoutly cherished by the Latin 
crusaders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of the Greek, Arme- 
nian, and Coptic sects, who impose on the credulous spectators for 
their own benefit, and that of their tyrants. In every age, a principle 
of toleration has been fortified by a sense of interest ; and the revenue 
of the prince and his emir was increased each year, by the expence and 
tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre (a.d. 969 — 1076) from 
the Abassides to the Fatimites was a benefit, rather than an injury, 
to the Holy Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt was more sensible 
of the importance of Christian trade ; and the emirs of Palestine were 
less remote from the justice and power of the throne. But the third 
of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous Hakem, a frantic youth, who 
was delivered by his impiety and despotism from the fear either of 
God or man ; and whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. 
Regardless of the most ancient customs of Egypt, he imposed on the 
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women an absolute confinement : the restraint excited the clamours of 
both sexes : their clamops provoked his fury ; a part of Old Cairo 
was delivered to the flames*; and the guards and citizens were engaged 
many days in a bloody conflict. At first the caliph declared himself 
a zealcftis Mussulman, the founder or benefactor of mosques and col- 
leges ; twelve hundred and ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed 
at his expence in letters of gold ; and his edict extirpated the vineyards 
of the Upper Egypt But his vanity was soon flattered by the hope 
of introducing a new religion ; he aspired above the fame of a prophet 
and styled himself the visible image of the most high God, who, after 
nine apparitions on earth, was at leng^ manifest in his royal person. 
At the name of Hakem, the lord of the living and the dead, every 
knee was bent in reUgious adoration : his mysteries were performed on 
a mountain near Cairo : sixteen thousand converts had signed his 
profession of faith ; and at the present hour, a free, and warlike people, 
the Druses of Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the life and divinity 
of a madman and tyrant In his divine character, Hakem hated the 
Jews and Christians, as the servants of his rivals : while some remains 
of prejudice or prudence still pleaded in favour of the law of Mahomet 
Both in Egypt and Palestine, his cruel and wanton persecution made 
some martyrs and many apostates : the common rights and special 
privileges of the sectaries werg equally disregarded; and a general 
interdict was laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. The 
temple of the Christian world, the church of the Resurrection, was (a.d. 
1009) demolished to its foundations ; the luminous prodigy of Easter 
was interrupted, and much profane labour was exhausted to destroy 
the cave in the rock which properly constitutes the holy sepulchre. 
At the report of this sacrilege, the nations of Europe were astonished 
and afflicted : but instead of arming in the defence of the Holy Land, 
they contented themselves with burning, or banishing, the Jews, as 
the secret advisers of the impious Barbarian. Yet the calamities of 
Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by the inconstancy or re- 
pentance of Hakem himself ; and the royal mandate was sealed for 
the restitution of the churches, when the tyrant was assassinated by 
the emissaries of his sister. The succeeding caliphs resinned the 
maxims of religion and policy ; a free toleration was again granted ; 
with the pious aid of the emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre 
arose from its ruins ; and, after a short abstinence, the pilgrims 
returned with an increase of appetite to the spiritual feast In the 
sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers were frequent, and the opportuni- 
ties rare : but the conversion of Hungary opened a safe communica- 
tion between Germany and Greece. The charity of St Stephen, the 
apostle of his kingdom, relieved and conducted his itinerant brethren ; 
and from Belgrade to Antioch, they traversed 1500 miles of a Christian 
empire. Among the Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed (A.D. 
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1024, &c.) beyond the example of former times ! and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex, and of every rank, who professed 
their contempt of life, so soon as they should have kissed the tomb 
of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care of their 
dominions ; and the numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude 
to the armies which marched in the ensuing age under the banner of 
the cross. About thirty years before the first crusade, the archbishop 
of Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberb, and Ratisbon, under- 
took this laborious joiuney from the Rhine to the Jordan ; and the 
multitude of their followers amounted to 7000 persons. At Constan- 
tinople, they were hospitably entertained by the emperor ; but the os- 
tentation of their wealth provoked the assault of the wild Arabs ; they 
drew their swords with scrupidous reluctance, and sustained a siege in 
the village of Capernaum, till they were rescued by the venal protec- 
tion of the Fatimite emir. After visiting the holy places, they em- 
barked for Italy, but only a remnant of 2000 arrived in safety in their 
native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, was a 
companion of this pilgrimage : he observes that they sallied from 
Normandy, thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen ; but that they 
repassed Ae Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in their 
hand, and the wallet at their back. 

After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of the Fatimite caliphs 
was invaded (a.d. 1076 — 1096) by the Turks. One of the lieutenants 
of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the head 
of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus by famine and the sword. 
Hems, and the otiier cities of the province, acknowledged the caliph 
of Bagdad and the sultan of Persia : and the victorious emir advanced 
without resistance to the banks of the Nile : the Fatimite was prepar- 
ing to fly into the heart of Africa ; but the negroes of his guard and 
the inhabitants of Cairo made a desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk 
from the confines of Egypt In his retreat, he indulged the licence of 
slaughter and rapine : the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were invited 
to his camp ; and their execution was followed by the massacre of 
3000 citizens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished 
by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with a higher 
tide and more formidable powers, asserted the dominion of Syria and 
Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years in Jeru- 
salem ; but the hereditary command of the holy city and territory 
was entrusted or abandoned to the emir Ortok, tiie chief of a tribe of 
Turkmans, whose children, after their expulsion from Palestine, formed 
two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and Assyria. The Oriental 
Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution, which, instead 
of the regular government and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on 
their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the north. In his court 
and camp the great sultan had adopted in some degree the arts and 
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manners of Persia ; but the body of the Turkish nation, and more 
especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierceness of the desert. 
From Nice to Jerusalem, the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign and domestic hostility ; and the shepherds of Palestine, who 
held a precarious sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor 
capacity to await the slow profits of commercial and religious freedom. 
The pilgrims who, through innumerable perils, had reached the gates 
of Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or public oppression, 
and often sunk under the pressure of famine and disease, before they 
were permitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native bar- 
barism, or recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of 
every sect : the patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pavement, 
and cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his 
flock ; and the divine worship in the church of the resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic 
tale excited the millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the cross to the relief of the holy land : and yet how trifling is the sum 
of these accumulated evils, if compared with the single act of the sacri 
lege of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by the Latin 
Christians I A slighter provocation inflamed the more irascible tem- 
per of their descendants : a new spirit had arisen of religious chivalry 
and papal dominion : a nerve was touched of exquisite feeling ; and 
the sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks 
(A.D. 1095 — 1099), the holy sepulchre was visited by an hermit of the 
name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy in 
France. His resentment and sympathy were excited by his own in- 
juries, and the oppression of the Christian name ; he mingled his tears 
with those of the patriarch, and earnestly inquired, if no hopes of relief 
could be entertained from the Greek emperors of the East. The 
patriarch exposed the vices and weakness of the successors of Con- 
stantine. " I will rouse," exclaimed the hermit, " the martial nations 
of Europe in your cause ;" and Europe was obedient to the call of 
the hermit The astonished patriarch dismissed him with epistles of 
credit and coftiplaint, and no sooner did he land at Bari, than Peter 
hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff. His stature was small, 
his appearance contemptible ; but his eye was keen and lively ; and he 
possessed that vehemence of speech, which seldom fails to impart the 
persuasion of the soul. He was bom of a gentleman's family (for we 
must now adopt a modem idiom), and his military service was under 
the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the first crusade. 
But he soon relinquished the sword and the world ; and if it be tme, 
that his wife, however noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, 
with the less reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and at length to 
an hermitage. In this austere solitude, his body was emaciated, his 
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fancy was inflamed ; whatever he wished, he believed ; whatever he 
bdieved, he saw in dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem, the 
.•pilgrim returned an accomplished fanatic ; but as he excelled in the 
popular madness of the times, pope Urban the second received him as 
a prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised to support it in a 
general council, and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance of 
the Holy Land. Invigorated by the approbation of the pontiff, this 
zealous missionary traversed, with speed and success, the provinces of 
Italy and France. His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and 
fervent, and the alms which he received with one hand, he distributed 
with the other : his head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body 
was wrapt in a coarse garment ; he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix ; and the ass on which he rode, was sanctified in the public 
eye by the service of the man of God. He preached to innumerable 
crowds in the churches, the streets, and the highways : the hermit en- 
tered with equal confidence the palace and the cottage : and the people, 
for aU were people, were impetuously moved by his call to repentance 
and arms. When he painted the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims 
of Palestine, every heart was melted to compassion ; every breast 
glowed with indignation, when he challenged the warriors of the 
age to defend their brethren and rescue their Saviour : his ignorance 
of art and language was compensated by sighs, and tears, and ejacu- 
lations ; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and fre- 
quent appeals to Christ and his Mother, to the saints and angels of 
paradise, with whom he had personally conversed. The most perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the success of his eloquence : the 
rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, and Christendom 
expected with impatience the counsels and decrees of the supreme 
pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the seventh had already em- 
braced the design of arming Europe against Asia ; the ardotu: of his 
zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles : from either side of the 
Alps, 50,000 Catholics had enlisted under the banner of St Peter ; 
and his successor reveals his intention of marching at their head 
against the impious sectaries of Mahomet But the glory or reproach 
of executing, though not in person, this holy enterprise, was reserved 
for the pope, Urban the second, the most faithful of his disciples. 
He undertook the conquest of the East, whilst the larger portion 
of Rome was possessed and fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, 
who contended with Urban for the name and honours of the ponti- 
ficate. He attempted to unite the powers of the West, at a time 
when the princes were separated from the church, and the people from 
their princes, by the excommunication which himself and his prede- 
cessors had thundered against the emperor and the king of France. 
Philip the first, of France, supported with patience the censures which 
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lie had provoked by his scandalous life and adulterous marriage. 

Henry the fourth, of Germany, asserted the right of investitures, the 
prerogative of confirming his bishops by the delivery of the ring and* 
crosier. But the emperor's party was crushed in Italy by the arms 'of 
the Normans and the countess Matilda ; and the long quarrel had 
been recently envenomed by the revolt of his son Comad and the 
shame of his wife. So popular was the cause of Urban, so weighty wJis 
his influence, that the council which he (a.d. 1095. March) simmioned 
at Placentia was composed of 200 bishops of Italy, France, Bur- 
gundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thousand of the clergy, and 30,000 
of the laity, attended this important meeting : and as the most spacious 
cathedral would have been inadequate to the multitude, the session of 
seven days was held in a plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors 
of the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, were introduced to plead 
the distress of their sovereign and the danger of Constantinople, which 
was divided only by a narrow sea from the victorious Turks, the com- 
mon enemies of the Christian name. In their suppliant address they 
flattered the pride of the Latin princes ; and, appealing at once to 
their policy and religion, exhorted them to repel the Barbarians on the 
confines of Asia, rather than to expect them in the heart of Europe. 
At the sad tale of the misery and perils of their Eastern brethren the 
assembly burst into tears : the most eager champions declared their 
readiness to march ; and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with 
the assiurance of a speedy and powerful succour. The relief of Con- 
stantinople was included in the larger and most distant project of the 
deliverance of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which he proposed to celebrate in some 
city of France in the autumn of the same year. The short delay 
would propagate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest hope was in 
a nation of soldiers still proud of the pre-eminence of their name, 
and ambitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne, who, in the popular 
romance of Turpin, had achieved the conquest of the Holy Land. A 
latent motive of affection or vanity might influence the choice of Urban : 
he was himself a native of France, a monk of Clugny, and the first of 
his countrymen who ascended the throne of St Peter. The pope had 
illustrated his family and province ; nor is there perhaps a more ex- 
quisite gratification than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the humble 
and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the Roman pontiff should erect, 
in the heart of France, the tribunal from whence he hurled his ana- 
themas against the king. But our surprise will vanish so soon as we 
form a just estimate of a king of France of the eleventh century. 
Philip the first was the great-grandson of Hugh Capet the founder of 
the present race, who, in the decline of Charlemagne's posterity, added 
the regal title to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. In 
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l^s Harrow compass, lie was possessed of wealth and jurisdiction; 
but in £te rest of France, Hugh and his first descendants were no 
more than the feudal lords of about sixty dukes and counts, of inde- 
pendent and hereditary power, who disdained the control of laws and 
legal assemblies, and whose disregard of their sovereign was revenged 
bjr the disobedience of their inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the ter- 
Ti^ries of the count of Auvergne, the pope might brave with impunity 
the resentment of Philip ; and the council which he convened (a.d. 
1095. Nov.) in that city was not less numerous or respectable than 
the synod of Placentia. Besides his court and council of Roman car- 
dinals, he was supported by 13 archbishops and 225 bishops; the 
number of mitred prelates was computed at 400 ; and the fathers of 
the church were blessed by the saints, and enlightened by the doctors 
of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and 
knights of power and renown, attended the council in high expectation 
of its resolves ; and such was the ardour of zeal and curiosity, that the 
city was filled, and many thousands, in the month of November, erected 
their tents or huts in the open field. A session of eight days produced 
some useful or edifying canons for the reformation of manners ; a severe 
censure was pronounced against the licence ot private war ; the truce 
of God was tonfirmed, a suspension of hostilities during four days of 
the week ; women and priests were placed under the safeguard of the 
church ; and a protection of three years was extended to husbandmen 
and merchants, the defenceless victims of miUtary rapine. But a law, 
however venerable be the sanction, cannot suddenly transform the 
tempes of the times ; and the benevolent efforts of Urban deserve the 
less praise, since he laboured to appease some domestic quarrels that 
he might spread the flames of war from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. 
From the synod of Placentia, the rumour of his great design had gone 
forth among the nations : the clergy on their return had preached in 
every diocese the merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land ; 
and when the pope ascended a lofty scaffold in the market-place ot 
Clermont, his eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and impatient 
audience. His topics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his 
success inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the shout of thou- 
sands, who with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, 
« God wills it, God wills it»" " It is indeed the will of God," replied 
the pope ; " and let this memorable word, the inspiration surely of the 
Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle to animate the 
devotion and courage of the champions of Christ His cross is the 
symbol of your salvation ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an external 
mark on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred and irre- 
vocable engagement* The proposal was joyfully accepted ; great 
niunbers both of the clergy and laity impressed on their garments the 
sign of the cross, and solicited the pope to march at their head. This 
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dangerous honour was declinea by the ' more prudent successor of 
Gregory, ^ho alleged the schism of the church, and the duties of his 
pastoral office, recommending to the faithful, who were disqualified by 
sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid, with their prayers and 
alms, the personal service of their robust brethren. The name and 
powers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar bishop of Puy, the fii^t 
who had received the cross at his hands. The foremost of the tem- 
poral chiefs was Raymond count of Toulouse, whose ambassadors 4n 
the council excused the absence, and pledged the honour of their 
master. After the confession and absolution of their sins, the cham- 
pions of the cross were dismissed with a superfluous admonition to 
invite their countrymen and friends ; and their departure for the Holy 
Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumption, the fifteenth of August, 
of the ensuing year. 

So familiar, and as it were so natural to man, is the practice of 
violence, that our indulgence allows the slightest provocation, the most 
disputable right, as a sufficient ground of national hostility. But the 
name and nature of an holy war demands a more rigorous scrutiny ; 
nor can we hastily believe, that the servants of the Prince of peace 
would unsheath the sword of destruction, unless the motive were pure, 
the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity inevitable. The policy of ai\ 
action may be determined from the tardy lessons of experience ; but, 
before we act, our conscience should be satisfied of the justice and 
propriety of our enterprise. In the age of the crusades, the Christians, 
both of the East and West, were persuaded of their lawfulness and 
merit; their arguments are clouded by the perpetual abuse of Scripture 
and rhetoric ; but they seem to insist on the right of natural and 
religious defence, their peculiar title to the Holy Land, and the impiety 
of their Pagan and Mahometan foes. I. The right of a just defence 
may fairly include our civil and spiritual allies : it depends on the 
existence of danger; and that danger must be estimated by the two- 
fold consideration of the malice, and the power, of our enemies. A 
pernicious tenet has been imputed to the Mahometans, the duty of 
extirpating all other religions by the sword. This charge of ignorance 
and bigotry is refuted by the Koran, by the history of the Mussulman 
conquerors, and by their public and legal toleration of the Christian 
worship. But it cannot be denied, that the Oriental churches are de- 
pressed under their iron yoke ; that, in peace and war, they asserted a 
divine and indefeasible claim of universal empire ; and that, in their 
orthodox creed, the unbelieving nations are continually threatened with 
the loss of religion or liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious 
arms of the Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension of these 
losses. They had subdued in less than thirty years the kingdoms of 
Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont ; and the Greek empire 
tottered on the verge of destruction. Besides an honest sympathy for 
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their brethren, the Latins had a right and interest in the support of 
Constantinople, the most important barrier of the West; and the 
privilege of defence must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an im- 
pending assault. But this salutary purpose might have been accom- 
plished by a moderate succour ; and our calmer reason might disclaim 
the innumerable hosts and remote operations, which overwhelmed 
Asia and depopulated Europe. II. Palestine could add nothing to the 
strength or safety of the Latins ; and fanaticism alone could pretend 
to justify the conquest of that distant and narrow province. The 
Christians affirmed that their inalienable tide to the promised land had 
been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour : it was their right 
and duty to rescue their inheritance from the unjust possessors, who 
profaned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pilgrimage of his disciples. 
Vainly woidd it be alleged that the pre-eminence of Jerusalem, and the 
sanctity of Palestine have been abolished with the Mosaic law ; that 
the God of the Christians is not a local deity, and that the recovery of 
Bethlem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the 
violation of the moral precepts of the gospel. Such arguments glance 
aside from the leaden shield of superstition ; and the religious mind 
will not easily relinquish its hold on the sacred ground of mystery and 
miracle. III. But the holy wars which have been waged in every 
climate of the globe, from Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindos- 
tan, require the support of some more general and flexible tenet. It 
has been often supposed, and sometimes affirmed, that a difference of 
religion is a worthy cause of hostility ; that obstinate unbelievers may 
be slain or subdued by the champions of the cross ; and that grace is 
the sole fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. Above four hundred 
years before the first crusade, the eastern and western provinces of the 
Roman empire had been acquired about the same time, and in the 
same manner, by the Barbarians of Germany and Arabia. T^me and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the Christian Franks ; but 
in the eyes of their subjects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes 
were still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebellion, 
might be lawfully driven from their unlawful possession. 

As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, their discipline of 
penance was enforced; and with .the multiplication of sins, the 
remedies were multiplied. In the primitive chiurch, a voluntary and 
open confession prepared the work of atonement In the middle 
ages, the bishops and priests interrogated the criminal ; compelled him 
to accoimt for his thoughts, words, and actions ; and prescribed the 
terms of his reconciliation with God. But as this discretionary 
power might alternately be abused by indulgence and tyranny, a rule 
of discipline was framed, to inform and regulate the spiritual judges. 
This mode of legfislation was invented by the Greeks ; their penitent- 
ials were translated, or imitated, in the Latin church; and, in the 
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time of Charlemagne, the clergy of every diocese were provided with 
a code, which they prudently concealed from the knowledge of the 
vulgar. In this dangerous estimate of crimes and punishments, each 
case was supposed, each difference was remarked, by the experience 
or penetration of the monks ; some sins are enumerated which inno- 
cence could not have suspected, and others which reason cannot be- 
lieve ; and the more ordinary offences of fornication and adultery, of 
perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and murder, were expiated by a 
penance, which, according to the various circumstances, was prolonged 
from forty days to seven years. During this term of mortification, the 
patient was healed, the criminal was absolved, by a salutary regimen 
of fasts and prayers : the disorder of his dress was expressive of 
grief and remorse ; and he humbly abstained from all the business 
and pleasure of social life. But the rigid execution of these laws 
would have depopulated the palace, the camp, and the city : the Bar- 
barians of the West believed and trembled ; but nature often rebelled 
against principle ; and the magistrate laboured without effect to en- 
force the jurisdiction of the priest A literal accomplishment of 
penance was indeed impracticable ; the guilt of adultery was multi- 
plied ; that of homicide might involve the massacre of a whole 
people ; each act was separately numbered ; and, in those times of 
anarchy and vice, a modest sinner might easily incur a debt of 300 
years. His insolvency was relieved by a commutation, or indulgence : 
a year of penance was appreciated at 26 solidi of silver, about four 
pounds sterling, for the rich ; at 3 solidi, or nine shillings, for the indi- 
gent : and these alms were soon appropriated to the use of the 
church, which derived, froiyi the redemption of sins, an inexhaustible 
source of opidence and dominion. A debt of 300 years, or ;£i20o, 
was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune : the scarcity of gold and 
silver was supplied by the alienation of land ; and the princely dona- 
tions of Pepin and Charlemagne are expressly given for the remedy of 
their souL It is a maxim of the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay 
Avith his purse, must pay with his body ; and the practice of flagella- 
tion was adopted by the monks, a cheap, though painful, equivalent 
By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at 3000 lashes ; 
and such was the skill and patience of a famous hermit, St Dominic 
of the Iron Cuirass, that in six days he could discharge an entire 
century, by a whipping of 300,000 stripes. His example was followed 
by many penitents of both sexes ; and, as a vicarious sacrifice was 
accepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on his own back the 
sins of his benefactors. These compensations of the purse and the 
person introduced, in the eleventh century, a more honourable mode 
of satisfaction. The merit of military service against the Saracens of 
Africa and Spain, had been allowed by the predecessors of Urban the 
second. In the council of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a plenary 
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indulgence to those who should enlist under the banner of the cross ; 
the absolution of all their sins, and a full receipt for all that might be 
due of canonical penance. The cold philosophy of modem times is 
incapable of feeling the impression that was made on a sinful and 
fanatic world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incen- 
diary, the homicide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by re- 
peating on the infidels the same deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren ; and the terms of atonement were 
eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and denomination. None 
were pure ; none were exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin ; and 
those who were the least amenable to the justice of God and the 
church, were the best entitled to the temporal and eternal recompence 
of their pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did 
not hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of martyrdom ; and 
should they survive, they could expect without impatience the delay 
and increase of their heavenly reward. They offered their blood to 
the Son of God, who had laid down his life for their salvation : they 
took up the cross, and entered with confidence into the way of the 
Lord. His providence would watch over their safety ; perhaps his 
visible and miraculous power would smooth the difficulties of their 
holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah had marched before 
the Israelites into the promised land. Might not the Christians more 
reasonably hope that the rivers would open for their passage ; that the 
walls of the strongest cities would fall at the sound of their trumpets ; 
and that the sun would be arrested in his mid-career, to allow them 
time for the destruction of the infidels ? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepulchre, 1 will 
dare to affirm, that all were prompted by the spirit of enthusiasm ; the 
belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the assurance of divine aid 
But I am equally persuaded, that in 7nany it was not the sole, that in 
some it was not tfie leading, principle of action. The use and abuse 
of religion are feeble to stem, they are strong and irresistible to impel 
the stream of national manners. Against the private wars of the 
Barbarians, their bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial 
duels, the popes and synods might ineffectually thunder. It is a more 
easy task to provoke the metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive 
into the cloister the victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify the 
patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume the merit of the human- 
ity and benevolence of modern Christians. War and exercise were 
the reigning passions of the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as 
a penance, to gratify those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw 
their swords against the nations of the East. Their victory, or even 
their attempt, would immortalize the names of the intrepid heroes of 
the cross ; and the purest piety could not be insensible to the most 
splendid prospect of military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe, 
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they shed the blood of their friends and countrymen, for the acquisi- 
tion perhaps of a castle or a village. They could march with alacrity 
against the distant and hostile nations who were devoted to their 
arms : their fancy already grasped the golden sceptres of Asia ; and 
the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt to 
royalty tiie hopes of the most private adventurer. Christendom, in 
her rudest state, must have yielded to the climate and cultivation of 
the Mahometan countries ; and their natural and artificial wealth had 
been magnified by the tales of pilgrims, and the gifts of an imperfect 
conmierce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to be- 
lieve every wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, of mines 
and treasures, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, 
and of odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In this 
earthly paradise, each warrior depended on his sword to carve a plen- 
teous and honourable establishment, which he measured only by the 
extent of his wishes. Their vassals and soldiers trusted their fortunes 
to God and their master : the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich 
the meanest follower of the camp ; and the flavour of the wines, the 
beauty of the Grecian women, were temptations more adapted to the 
nature, than to the profession, of the champions of the cross. The 
love of freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes who were 
oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this holy sign 
the peasants and burghers, who were attached to the servitude of the 
glebe, might escape from an haughty lord, and transplant themselves 
and their families to a land of liberty. The monk might release him- 
self from the discipline of his convent : the debtor might suspend the 
accumulation of usury, and the pursuit of his creditors ; and outlaws 
and malefactors of every cast might continue to brave the laws and 
elude the pimishment of their crimes. 

These motives were potent and numerous : when we have singly 
computed their weight on the mind of each individual, we must add 
the infinite series, the multiplying powers of example and fashion. 
The first proselytes became the warmest and most effectual mission- 
aries of the cross : among their friends and countrymen they preached 
the duty, the merit, and the recompense, of their holy vow ; and the 
most reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn within the whirlpool of 
persuasion and authority. The martial youths were fired .by the re- 
proach or suspicion of cowardice ; the opportunity of visiting with an 
army the s^julchre of Christ, was embraced by the old and infirm, by 
women and children, who consulted father their zeal than their strength ; 
and those who in the evening had derided the folly of their companions, 
were the most eager, the ensuing day, to tread in their footsteps. The 
ignorance which magnified the hopes, diminished the perils, of the 
enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were 
obliterated ; the chiefs themselves had an imperfect notion of the 
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length of their way and the state of their enemies ; and such was the 
stupidity of the people, that, at the sight of the first city or castle be- 
yond the limits of their knowledge, they were ready to ask whether 
that was not the Jerusalem, the term and object of their labours. Yet 
the more prudent of the crusaders, who were not sure that they should 
be fed from heaven with a shower of quails or manna, provided them- 
selves with those precious metals, which, in every country, are the 
representatives of every commodity. To defray, according to their 
rank, the expences of the road, princes aUenated their provinces, nobles 
their lands and cattle, peasants their castles and the instruments of 
husbandry. The value of property was depreciated by the eager com- 
petition of multitudes ; while the price of arms and horses was raised 
to an exorbitant height by the wants and impatience of the buyers. 
Those who remained at home, with sense and money, were enriched 
by the epidemical disease : the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the 
domains of their vassals ; and the ecclesiastical purchasers completed 
the payment by the assurance of their prayers. The cross, which was 
conunonly sewn on the garment, in cloth or isilk, was inscribed by 
some zealots on their skin : an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied 
to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafty monk, who showed the miracu- 
lous impression on his breast, was repaid with the popular veneration 
and the richest benefices of Palestine. 

The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council of Clermont 
for the departure of the pilgrims : but the day was anticipated by the 
thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; and I shall briefly dispatch 
the calamities which they inflicted and suffered, before I enter on the 
more serious and successful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the 
spring (A.D. 1096, March, May, &c.), from the confines of France and 
Lorraine, above 60,000 of the populace of both sexes flocked round 
the first missionary of the crusade, and pressed him with clamorous 
importunity to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The hermit, assum- 
ing the character, without the talents or authority, of a general, impelled 
or obeyed the forward impulse of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled them 
to separate, and his lieutenant, Walter the Pennyless, a valiant though 
needy soldier, conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may 
be determined from the proportion of 8 horsemen to 50,000 foot 
The example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by another 
fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept away 15,000 or 
20,000 peasants from the villages of Germany. Their rear was again 
pressed by an herd of 200,000, the most stupid and savage refuse of 
the people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal licence of rapine 
and drunkenness. Some counts and gentlemen, at the head of 3000 
horse, attended the motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil ; 
but their genuine leaders (may we credit such folly ?) were a goose and 

2—2 
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a goat, who were carried in the front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine spirit Of these, and of 
other bands of enthusiasts, the first and most easy warfare was against 
the Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading cities of 
the Meselle and the Rhine, their colonies were numerous and rich ; and 
they enjoyed, under the protection of the emperor and the bishops, the 
free exercise of their religion. At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, 
Wonns, many thousands of that unhappy people were pillaged and 
massacred : nor had they felt a more bloody stroke since the persecu- 
tion of Hadrian. A remnant was saved by the firmness of their bishops, 
who accepted a feigned and transient conversion ; but the more obsti- 
nate Jews who opposed their fanaticism to the fanaticism of the Chris- 
tians, barricadoed their houses, and precipitating themselves, their 
families, and their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, disappointed 
the malice, or at least the avarice, of their implacable foes. 

Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byzantine mo- 
narchy, the crusaders were compelled to traverse an interval of six hun- 
dred miles ; the wild and desolate countries of Hungary and Bulgaria. 
The soil is fruitful, and intersected with rivers ; but it was then covered 
with morasses and forests, which spread to a boundless extent when- 
ever man has ceased to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both > 
nations had imbibed the rudiments of Christianity ; the Hungarians 
were ruled by their native princes ; the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of 
the Greek emperor ; but, on the slightest provocation, their ferocious 
nature was rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the 
disorders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been unskilful 
and languid among a people whose cities were built of reeds and 
timber, which were deserted in the simmier season for the tents of 
himters and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was rudely 
demanded, forcibly seized, and greedily consumed; and on the first 
quarrel, the crusaders gave a loose to indignation and revenge. But 
their ignorance of the country, of war, and discipline, exposed them to 
every snare. The Greek prsefect of Bulgaria commanded a regular % 
force ; at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of 
his martial subjects bent their bows and mounted on horseback ; their 
policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these pious robbers was 
unrelenting and bloody. About a third of the naked fugitives, and the 
hermit Peter was of the number, escaped to the Thracian mountains ; 
and the emperor, who respected the pilgrimage and succour of the 
Latins, conducted them by secure and easy journeys to Constan- 
tinople, and advised them to await the arrival of their brethren. For 
a while they remembered their faults and losses ; but no sooner were 
they revived by the hospitable entertainment, than their venom was 
again inflamed ; they stung their benefactor, and neither gardens, nor 
palaces, nor churches, were safe from their depredations. For his own 
safety, Alexius allured them to pass over to the Asiatic side of the 
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Bosphorus ; but their blind impetuosity soon urged them to desert the 
station which he had assigned, and to rush headlong against the 
Turks, who occupied the road of Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious of 
his shame, had withdrawn from ^e camp to Constantinople ; and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Pennyless, who was worthy of a better co<imand, 
attempted without success to introduce some order and prudence 
among the herd of savages. They separated in quest of prey, and 
themselves feU an easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour 
that their foremost companions were rioting in the spoils of his capital, 
Soliman tempted the main body to descend into the pliin of Nice ; 
they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of 
bones informed their companions of the place of their defeat. Of the 
first crusaders, 300,000 had already perished, before a single city was 
rescued from the infidels, before their graver and more noble brethren 
had completed the preparations of their enterprise. 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their persons in 
the first crusade. The emperor Henry tiie fourth was not disposed to 
obey the summons of the pope : Philip the first of France was occu- 
pied by his pleasures ; William Rufus of England by a recent con- 
quest ; the kings of Spain were engaged in a domestic war against the 
Moors ; and the northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland, were yet strangers to the passions and interests of the 
South. The religious ardour was more strongly felt by the princes of 
the second order, who held an important place in the feudal system. 
Their situation will naturally cast under four distinct heads the review 
of other names and characters ; but I may escape some needless repe- 
tition, by observing at once, that courage and the exercise of arms are 
the common attribute of these Christian adventurers. I. The first 
rank both in war and council is justly due to Godfrey of Bouillon ; and 
happy would it have been for the crusaders, if they had trusted them- 
selves to the sole conduct of that accomplished hero, a worthy repre- 
sentative of Charlemagne, from whom he was descended in the female 
line. His father was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne : 
Brabant, the lower province of Lorraine, was the inheritance of his 
mother ; and by the emperor's bounty, he was himself invested with 
that ducal title, which has been improperly transferred to his lordship 
of Bouillon in the Ardennes. In the service oi Henry the fourth, he 
bore the great standard of the empire, and pierced with his lance the 
breast of Rodolph, the rebel king : Godfrey was the first who ascended 
the walls of Rome ; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse i<x 
bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early resolution of visit- 
ing the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His valour 
was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though blind, 
was sincere ; and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the real and 
fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of the 
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chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ ; and though 
he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure and disinterested zeal 
was acknowledged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon was accom- 
panied by his two brothers, by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded 
to the* county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a character 
of more ambiguous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated 
on either side of the Rhine : from his birth and education he was 
equally conversant with the French and Teutonic languages : the ba- 
rons of France, Germany, and Lorraine, assembled their vassals ; and 
the confederate force that marched under his banner was composed of 
80,000 foot and about 10,000 horse. II. In the parliament that was 
hdd at Paris, in the king's presence, about two months after the coun- 
cil of Clermont, Hugh count of Vermandois was the most conspicuous 
of the princes who assumed the cross. But the appellation of the 
great was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions (though 
neither were contemptible), as to the royal birth of the brother of the 
king of France. Robert duke of Normandy was the eldest son of 
William the Conqueror ; but on his father's death he was deprived of 
the kingdom of England, by his own indolence and the activity of his 
brother Rufus. The worth of Robert was degraded by an excessive 
levity and easiness of temper : his cheerfulness seduced him to the in- 
dulgence of pleasure ; his profuse liberality impoverished the prince and 
people ; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the number of offend- 
ers ; and the amiable qualities of a private man became the essential 
defects of a sovereign. For the trifling sum of 10,000 marks he mort- 
gaged Normandy during his absence to the English usurper ; but his 
engagement and behaviour in the holy war, announced in Robert a 
reformation of manners, and restored him in some degree to the 
public esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, a royal 
province, which, in this centiuy, gave three queens to the thrones of 
France, England, and Denmark : he was sumamed the sword and 
lance of the Christians ; but in the esqploits of a soldier, he sometimes 
forgot the duties of a general. Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, 
and of Troyes, was one of the richest princes of the age ; and the 
number of his castles has been compared to the 365 days of the year. 
His mind was improved by literature ; and in the council of the chiefs, 
the eloquent Stephen was chosen to discharge the office of their pre- 
sident These four were the principal leaders of the French, the Nor- 
mans, and the pilgrims of the British isles : but the list of the barons 
who were possessed of three or four towns, would exceed, says a con- 
temporary, the catalogue of the Trojan war. III. In the south of 
France, the conmiand was assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the 
pope's legate, and by Raymond, count of St. Giles and Toulouse, who 
added the prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. 
The former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and 
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the next The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought against 
the Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age, not 
only to the deliverance, but to the perpetual service, of the holy se- 
pulchre. His experience and riches gave him a strong ascendant in 
the Christian camp, whose distress he was often able, and sometimes 
willing, to relieve. But it was easier for him to extort the praise of the 
Infidels, than to preserve the love of his subjects and associates. His 
eminent qualities were clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, and ob- 
stinate ; and though he resigned an ample patrimony for the cause ot 
God, his piety in the public opinion, was not exempt from avarice and 
ambition. A mercantile, rather than a martial spirit, prevailed among 
his provincials^ a common name, which included the natives of 
Auvergne and Languedoc, the vassals of the kingdom of Burgundy 
or Aries. From the adjacent frontier of Spain, he drew a band of 
hardy adventurers ; as he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force consisted of 
100,000 horse and foot If Raymond was the first to enlist and the 
last to depart, the delay may be excused by the greatness of his pre- 
paration and the promise of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name 
of Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already famous by his 
double victory over the Greek emperor : but his father's will had re- 
duced him to the principality of Tarentum, and the remembrance of 
his Eastern trophies, stiU he was awakened by the rumour and passage 
of the French pilgrims. It is in the person of this Norman chief that 
we may seek for the coolest policy and ambition with a small alloy of 
religious fanaticism. His conduct may justify a belief that he had 
secretly directed the design of the pope, which he affected to second 
with astonishment and zeal : at the siege of Amalphi, his example and 
discourse inflamed the passions of a confederate army ; he instantly 
tore his garment to supply crosses for the numerous candidates, and 
prepared to visit Constantinople and Asia at the head of 10,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot Several princes of the Norman race accompanied 
this veteran general ; and his cousin Tancred was the partner, rather 
than the servant, of the war. In the accomplished character of 
Tancred, we discover all the virtues of a perfect knight, the true spirit 
of chivalry, which inspired the generous sentiments and social offices 
of man, far better than the base philosophy, or the baser religion of 
the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the crusades, a revo- 
lution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the 
French, which was gradually extended to the rest of Europe. The 
service of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; the cavalry 
formed the strength of the armies, and the honourable name of miles, 
or soldier, was confined to the gentlemen who served on horseback, and 
were invested with the character of knighthood The dukes and 
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counts, who had usurped the rights ot sovereignty, divided the pro- 
vinces among their faithful barons : the barons distributed among 
their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; and these mili- 
tary tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, composed the 
noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive the peasant or 
burgher as of the same species with themselves. The dignity of their 
birth was preserved by pure and equal alliances ; their sons alone, 
who could produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot or 
reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of laiighthood ; but a 
valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched and ennobled by the sword, 
and became the father of a new race. A single knight could impart, 
according to his judgment, the character which he received ; and the 
warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from this personal 
distinction than from the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, of 
which some traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of Ger- 
many, was in its origin simple and profane ; the candidate, after some 
previous trial, was invested with the sword and spurs ; and his cheek 
or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as an emblem of the last 
affront which it was lawful for him to endure. But superstition 
mingled in every public and private action of life ; in the holy wars, it 
sanctified the profession of arms ; and the order of chivalry was 
assimilated in its rights and privileges to the sacred orders of priest- 
hood. The bath and white garment of the novice, were an indecent 
copy of the regeneration of baptism ; his sword, which he offered on 
the altar, was blessed by the ministers of religion ; his solemn recep- 
tion was preceded by fasts and vigils ; and he was created a knight in 
the name of God, of St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel 
He swore to accomplish the duties of his profession ; and education, 
example, and the public opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath. As the champion of God and the ladies (I blush to unite such 
discordant names), he devoted himself to speak the truth ; to maintain 
the right ; to protect the distressed ; to practise courtesy^ a virtue less 
familiar to the ancients ; to pursue the infidels ; to despise the allure- 
ments of ease and safety ; and to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honour of his character. The abuse of the same spirit provoked 
the illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry and peace ; to 
esteem himself the sole judge and avenger of his own injuries ; and 
proudly to neglect the laws of civil society and military discipline. 
Yet the benefits of this institution, to refine the temper of Barbarians, 
and to infuse some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, were 
strongly felt, and have been often observed. The asperity of national 
prejudice was softened; and the community of religion and arms 
spread a similar colour and generous emulation over the face of 
Christendom. Abroad in enterprise and pilgrimage, at home in mar- 
tial exercise, the warriors of every country were perpetually associated ; 
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and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic 
games of classic antiquity. Instead of the naked spectacles which 
corrupted the manners of the Greeks ; the pompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned with the presence of high-bom beauty, from whose 
hands the conqueror received the prize of his dexterity and courage. 
The skill and strength that were exerted in wrestling and boxing, bear 
a distant and doubtftd relation to the merit of a soldier; but the 
tournaments, as they were invented in France, and eagerly adopted 
both in the East and West, presented a lively image ot the business of 
the field. The single combats, the general skirmish, the defence of a 
pass, or castle, were rehearsed as in actual service ; and the contest, 
both in real and mimic war, was decided by the superior management 
of the horse and lance. The lance was the proper and peculiar 
weapon of the knight : his horse was of a large and heavy breed ; but 
this charger, till he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
usually led by an attendant, and he quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a 
more easy pace. His helmet, and sword, his greaves, and buckler, it 
would be superfluous to describe; but I may remark, that at tiie 
period of the crusades, the armour was less ponderous than in later 
times ; and that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was defended 
by an hauberk or coat of mail When their long lances were fixed in 
the rest, the warriors fiiriously spurred their horses against the foe ; 
and the light cavalry of the Turks and Arabs could seldom stand 
agajnst the direct and impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth 
and similar hopes ; he was followed by his archers and men at arms, 
and foiu*, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as the fiimiture of a 
complete lance. In the expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or 
the Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; 
the voluntary service of the knights and their followers was either 
prompted by zeal or attachment, or purchased with rewards and pro- 
mises ; and the numbers of each squadron were measured by the power, 
the wealth, and the fame of each independent chieftain. They were 
distinguished by his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war ; and 
the most ancient families of Europe must seek in these achievements 
the origin and proof of their nobility. In this portrait of chivalry, I 
have been urged to anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once an 
effect and a cause, of this memorable institution. 

Such wer« the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed the cross 
for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre. As soon as they were 
relieved (a.d. 1096, Aug. 15 — ^a.d. 1097, May) by the absence of the 
plebeian multitude, they encouraged each other, by interviews and 
messages, to accomplish their vow and hasten their departure. Their 
wives and sisters were desirous of partaking the danger and merit of 
the pilgrimage; their portable treasures were conveyed in bars of 
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silver and gold ; and the princes and barons were attended by their 
equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure and to supply 
their table. The difl&culty of procuring subsistence for so many 
myriads of men and horses, engaged them to separate their forces ; 
their choice or situation determined the road ; and it was agreed to 
meet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and from thence to 
begin their operations s^inst the Turks. From the banks of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, Godfrey of Bouillon followed the direct way 
of Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria : and, as long as he exercised the 
sole command, every step afforded some proof of his prudence and 
virtue. On the confines of Himgary he was stopped three weeks by 
a Christian people, to whom the name, or at least the abuse, of the 
cross was jusdy odious. The Hungarians still smarted with the 
wounds which they had received from the first pilgrims : in their turn 
they had abused die right of defence and retaliation ; and they had 
reason to apprehend a severe revenge from an hero of the same na- 
tion, and who was engaged in the same cause. But, after weighing 
the motives and the events, the virtuous duke was content to pity the 
crimes and misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and his twelve 
deputies, the messengers of peace, requested in his name a free pas- 
sage and an equal market To remove their suspicions, Godfrey 
trusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carloman 
king of Hungary, who treated them with a simple but hospitable 
entertainment : the treaty was sanctified by their common gospel ; 
and a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained the animosity and 
licence of the Latin soldiers. From Austria to Belgrade, they traversed 
the plains of Hungary, without enduring or offering an injury ; and the 
proximity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his numerous 
cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for their safety than for his 
own. They reached the banks of the Save ; and no sooner had they 
passed the river than the king of Hungary restored the hostages, and 
saluted their departure with the fairest wishes for the success of their 
enterprise. With the same conduct and discipline, Godfrey pervaded 
the woods of Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace ; and might con- 
gratulate himself, that he had almost reached the first term of his 
pilgrimage, without drawing his sword against a Christian adversary. 
After an easy and pleasant journey through Lombardy, from Turin 
to Aquileia, Raymond and his provincials marched forty days 
through the savage country of Dalmatia and Scla^onia. The 
weather ^'as a perpetual fog : the land was mountainous and deso- 
late ; the natives were either fugitive or hostile : loose in their 
religion and government, they refused to furnish provisions or guides ; 
murdered the stragglers ; and exerpised by night and day the vigil- 
ance of the count, who derived more security from the punishment 
of some captive robbers than from his interview and treaty with the 
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prince of Scodnu His march between Durazzo and Constantinople 
was harassed, without being stopped, by the peasants and soldiers of 
the Greek emperor ; and the same faint and ambiguous hostility was 
prepared for tie remaining chiefs, who passed the Hadriatic from the 
coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms and vessels, and foresight and 
discipline ; and his name was not forgotten in the provinces of Epirus 
and Thessaly. Whatever obstacles he encountered were surmounted 
by his military conduct and the valour of Tancred ; and if the Norman 
prince affected to spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the 
full plunder of an heretical castle. The nobles of France pressed 
forward with the vain and thoughtless ardour of which their nation 
has been sometim.es accused. From the Alps to Apulia the march of 
Hugh the Great, of the two Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, 
through a wealthy country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, was a 
devout or triumphant progress : they kissed the feet of the Roman 
pontiff; and the golden standard of St Peter was delivered to the 
brother of the French monarch. But in this visit of piety and pleasure, 
they neglected to secure the season, and the means, of their embarka- 
tion : the winter was insensibly lost ; their troops were scattered and 
corrupted in the towns of Italy. They separately accomplished their 
passage, regardless of safety or dignity : and within nine months from 
the feast of the Assumption, the day appointed by Urban, all the Latin 
princes had reached Constantinople. But the count of Vermandois 
was produced as a captive ; his foremost vessels were scattered by a 
tempest ; and his person, against the law of nations, was detained by 
the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the arrival of Hugh had been an- 
nounced by four-and-twenty knights in golden armour, who commanded 
the emperor to revere the general of the Latin Christians, the brother 
of the King of kings. 

In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd who was 
ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes : he had prayed for 
water ; the Ganges was turned into his grounds, and his flock and cot- 
tage were swept away by the inundation. Such was the fortime, or 
at least the apprehension, of the Greek emperor Alexius Conmenus 
(A.D. 1096. Dec. — ^A.D. 1097. May), whose name has already appeared 
in this histor>% and whose conduct is so differently represented by his 
daughter Anne, and by the Latin writers. In the council of Placen- 
tia, his ambassadors had soUcited a moderate succour, perhaps of 
10,000 soldiers : but he was astonished by the approach of so many 
potent chiefs and fanatic nations. The emperor fluctuated between 
hope and fear, between timidity and courage ; but in the crooked 
policy which he mistook for wisdom, I cannot believe, I cannot dis- 
cern that he maliciously conspired against the life or honour of the 
French heroes. The promiscuous multitudes of Peter the hermit, were 
savage beasts, alike destitute of humanity and reason : nor was it pos- 
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sible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their destruction. The troops 
of Godfrey and his peers were less contemptible, but not less suspicious, 
to the Greek emperor. Their motives might be pure and pious ; but 
he was equally alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bohemond, 
and his ignorance of the Transalpine chiefs : the courage of the 
French was blind and headstrong ; they might be tempted by the 
luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view and opinion of 
their invincible strength ; and Jerusalem might be forgotten in the 
prospect of Constantinople. After a long march and painful absti- 
nence, the troops of Godfrey encamped in the plains of Thrace ; they 
heard with indignation that their brother, the coimt of Vermandois, 
was imprisoned by the Greeks; and their reluctant duke was com- 
pelled to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation and rapine. 
They were appeased by the submission of Alexius ; he promised to 
supply their camp ; and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass 
the Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the gardens and 
palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable jealousy 
still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who despised each other 
as slaves and Barbarians. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and 
suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations : prejudice is blind, 
hunger is deaf; and Alexius is accused of a design to starve or assault 
the Latins in a dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with the waters. 
Godfrey sounded his trumpet, burst the net, overspread the plain, and 
insulted the suburbs ; but the gates of Constantinople were strongly 
fortified ; the ramparts were lined with archers ; and after a doubtful 
conflict, both parties listened to the voice of peace and reUgion. The 
gifts and promises of the emperor insensibly soothed the fierce spirit 
of the western strangers ; as a Christian warrior, he rekindled their 
zeal for the prosecution of their holy enterprise, which he engaged to 
second with his troops and treasures. On the return of spring, God- 
frey was persuaded to occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia ; 
and no sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, than the Greek vessels 
were suddenly recalled to the opposite shore. The same policy was 
repeated with the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the example, 
and weakened by the departure, of their foremost companions. By his 
skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the imion of any two of the con- 
federate armies at the same moment under the walls of Constantinople ; 
and before the feast of the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on 
the coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe, might deliver Asia, and 
repel the Turks from the neighbouring shores of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont The fair provinces from Nice to Antioch were the recent 
patrimony of the Roman emperor ; and his ancient and perpetual claim 
still embraced the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt In his enthusiasm 
Alexius indulged, or aflected, the ambitious hope of leading his new 
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allies to subvert the thrones of the East : but the calmer dictates of 
reason and temper dissuaded him from exposing his royal person to 
the faith of unknown and lawless Barbarians. His prudence, or his 
pride, was content with extorting from the French princes an oath of 
homage and fidelity, and a solemn promise, that they would either re- 
store, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble and loyal vassals 
of the Roman empire. Their independent spirit was fired at the men- 
tion of this foreign and voluntary servitude ; they successively yielded 
to the dexterous application of gifts and flattery ; and the first prose- 
lytes became the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to multiply 
liie companions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Vermandois 
was soothed by the honours of his captivity ; and in the brother of the 
French king, the example of submission was prevalent and weighty. 
In the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon every human consideration was 
subordinate to the glory of God and the success of the crusade. He 
had firmly resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Raymond, who 
urged the attack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius esteemed 
his virtues, deservedly named him the champion of the empire, and 
dignified his homage with the filial name and the rites of adoption. 
The hateful Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally ; and 
if the emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to praise 
the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that he had acquired, in 
the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of Guiscard was lodged 
and entertained, and served with imperial pomp : one day, as he passed 
through the gallery of the palace, a door was carelessly left open to 
expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and gems, of curious and costly 
furniture, that was heaped, in seeming disorder, from the floor to the 
roof of the chamber. '^ What conquests," exclaimed the ambitious 
miser, " might not be achieved by the possession of such a treasiu*e ?" 
" It is your own," replied a Greek attendant who watched the motions 
of his soul ; and Bohemond, after some hesitation, condescended to 
accept this magnificent present The Norman was flattered by the 
assurance of an independent principality, and Alexius eluded, rather than 
denied, his daring demand of the office of great domestic, or general, of 
the East The two Roberts, the son of the conqueror of England, and 
the kinsman of three queens, bowed in their turn before the Byzantine 
throne. A private letter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration 
of the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of men, who taught him 
to believe that he was a favourite, and promised to educate and estab- 
lish his youngest son. In his southern province, the count of St. Giles 
and Toulouse faintly recognized the supremacy of the king of France, 
a prince of a foreign nation and language. At the head of 100,000 
men, he declared, that he was the soldier and servant of Christ alone, 
and that the Greek might be satisfied with an equal treaty of alliance 
and friendship. His obstinate resistance enhanced the value and the 
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price of his submission ; and he shone, says the princess Anna, among 
the Barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of heaven. His disgust of 
the noise and insolence of the French, his suspicions of the designs of 
Bohemond, the emperor imparted to his faithful Raymond ; and that 
aged statesman might clearly discern, that however false in friendship, 
he was sincere in his enmity. The spirit of chivalry was last subdued 
in the person of Tancred ; and none could deem themselves dis- 
honoured by the imitation of that gallant knight He disdained the 
gold and flattery of the Greek monarch; assaulted in his presence 
an insolent patrician ; escaped to Asia in the habit of a private 
soldier ; and yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bohemond 
and the interest of the Christian cause. The best and most os- 
tensible reason was the impossibility of passing the sea and accom- 
plishing their vow, without the licence and the vessels of Alexius ; but 
they cherished a secret hope, that as soon as they trod the continent 
of Asia, their swords would obliterate their shame, and dissolve the en- 
gagement, which on his side might not be very faithftilly performed. The 
ceremony of their homage was grateful to a people who had long since 
considered pride as the substitute of power. High on his throne, the em- 
peror sat mute and immovable : his majesty was adored by the Latin 
princes ; and they submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an indig- 
nity which their own writers are ashamed to confess and unable to deny. 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs of the dukes 
and counts ; but a French baron (he is supposed to be Robert of Paris) 
presumed to ascend the throne, and to place himself by the side of 
Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in 
his barbarous idiom, " Who is this rustic, that keeps his seat while so 
many valiant captains are standing round him?" The emperor 
maintained his silence, dissembled his indignation, and questioned 
his interpreter concerning the meaning of the words, which he partly 
suspected from the universal language of gesture and countenance. 
Before the departure of the pilgrims, he endeavoured to learn the 
name and condition of the audacious baron. " I am a Frenchman," 
replied Robert, " of the purest and most ancient nobility of my 
country. All that I know is, that there is a church in my neighbour- 
hood, the resort of those who are desirous of approving their valour 
in single combat Till an eiltmy appears, they address their pray«rs 
to God and his saints. That church I have frequently visited, but 
never have I found an antagonist who dared to accept my defiance." 
Alexius dismissed the challenger with some prudent advice for his con- 
duct in the Tmrldsh warfare ; and history repeats with pleasure this 
lively example of the manners of his age and country. 

The conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved by Alexander, 
with 35,000 Macedonians and Greeks ; and his best hope was in the 
strength and discipline of his phalanx of infantry. The principal force 
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of the crusaders consisted in their cavalry ; and when that force was 
mustered in the plains of Bithynia (A.D. 1097. May) the knights and 
their martial attendants on horseback amounted to 100,000 fighting 
men, completely armed with the helmet and coat of mail. The value 
of these soldiers deserved a strict and authentic account ; and the 
flower of European chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this formid- 
able body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry might be enrolled 
for the service of scouts, pioneers, and archers ; but the promiscu- 
ous crowd were lost in their own disorder ; and we depend not on the 
eyes or knowledge, but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of count 
Baldwin, in the estimate of 600,000 pilgrims able to bear arms, be- 
sides the priests and monks, the women and children, of the Latin 
camp. The reader starts ; but before he is recovered from his sur- 
prise, I shall add, on the same testimony, that if all who took the cross 
had accomplished their vow, above six millions would have migrated 
from Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith, I derive some 
relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer, who, after the same 
review of the cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of Chartres, 
and even doubts whether the Cisalpine regions (in the geography of a 
Frenchman) were sufficient to produce and pom* forth such incredible 
multitudes. The coolest scepticism will remember, that of these reh- 
gious volunteers great numbers never beheld Constantinople and Nice. 
Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular and transient : many were de- 
tained at home by reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness ; and 
many were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more insuper- 
able as they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. The savage 
countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were whitened with their bones': 
their vanguard was cut in pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the loss 
of the first adventure by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, has already 
been stated at 300,000 men. Yet the myriads that survived, that 
marched, that pressed forwards on the holy pilgrimage, were a sub- 
ject of astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. The copious 
energy of her language sinks under the efforts of the princess Anna : 
the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the sea, 
or the stars of heaven, imperfecdy represent what she had seen and 
heard ; and the daughter of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loos- 
eiied from its foundations, and hurled* against Asia. The ancient 
hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under the same doubt of a vague 
and indefinite magnitude ; but I am inclined to believe, that a larger 
number has never been contained within the lines of a single camp 
than at the siege of Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. 
Their motives, their characters, and their arms, have been already 
displayed. Of their troops, the most numerous portion were natives 
of France : the Low Countries, the banks of the Rhine, and Apulia, 
sent a powerful reinforcement ; some bands of adventurers were drawn 
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from Spain, Lombardy, and England ; and from the distant bogs and 
mountains of Ireland or Scotland issued some naked and savage 
fanatics, ferocious at home but unwarlike abroad. Had not super- 
stition condemned the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest 
or weakest Christian of the merit of the pilgrimage, the useless crowd, 
with mouths but without hands, might have been stationed in the 
Greek empire, till their companions had opened and secured the way 
of the Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the Bos- 
phorus, was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern 
constitution was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, 
of a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, their 
stores of water and provision : their numbers exhausted the inland 
country; the sea was remote, the Greeks were unfriendly, and the 
Christians of every sect fled before the voracious and cruel rapine of 
their brethren. In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes 
roasted and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among 
the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were rendered more 
odious by the name and reputation of cannibals : the spies who in- 
troduced themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were shown 
several human bodies turning on the spit ; and the artful Norman en- 
couraged a report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
and the terror of the infidels. 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the crusaders, as 
they paint the manners and character of Europe : but I shall abridge 
the tedious and uniform narrative of their blind achievements, which 
were performed by strength and are described by ignorance. From 
their first station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced 
in successive divisions ; passed the contracted limit of the Greek em- 
pire ; opened a road through the hills, and commenced (A.D. 1097. 
May 14 — ^June 20), by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum extended from 
the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem : his name was Kilidge-Arslan, or Soliman, of the race of 
Seljuk, and son of the first conqueror ; and in the defence of a land 
which the Turks considered as their own, he deserved the praise of 
his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. Yielding to 
the first impulse of the torrent) he deposited his family and treasure in 
Nice ; retired to the mountains with 50,000 horse ; and twice descend- 
ed to assault the camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, which 
formed an imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty and solid 
walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by 370 towers; 
and on the verge of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in arms 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French princes occu- 
pied their stations, and prosecuted their attacks without correspond- 
ence or subordination : emulation prompted their valour ; but their 
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valour was sullied by cruelty, and their 'emulation degenerated into 
envy and civil discord. In the siege of Nice the arts and engines of 
antiquity were employed by the Latins ; the mine and the battering- 
ram, the tortoise, and the belfiy or movable turret, artificial fire, and 
the catapult and balist, the sling, and the cross-bow for the casting of 
stones and darts. In the space of seven weeks, much labour and 
blood were expended, and some progress, especially by count Raymond, 
was made on the side of the besiegers. But the Turks could protract 
their resistance, and secure their escape, as long as they were masters 
of the lake Ascanius, which stretches several miles to the westward 
of the city. The means of conquest -were supplied by the prudence 
and industry of Alexius ; a great niunber of boats was transported on 
sledges from the sea to the lake ; they were filled with the most dexterous 
of his archers ; the flight of the sultana was intercepted ; Nice was 
invested by land and water ; and a Greek emissary persuaded the in- 
habitants to accept his master's protection, and to save themselves by 
a timely surrender, from the rage of the savages of Europe. In the 
moment of victory, or at least of hope, the crusaders, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, were awed by the Imperial banner that streamed 
from the citadel ; and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance this im- 
portant conquest. The murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by honour 
or interest ; and after an halt of nine days, they directed their march 
towards Phrygia under the guidance of a Greek general, whom they 
suspected of secret cqnnivance with the sultan. The consort and the 
principal servants of Soliman had been honourably restored without 
ransom ; and the emperor's generosity to the miscreants* yf^s interpreted 
as treason to the Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss of his capi- 
tal : he admonished his subjects and allies of this strange invasion of 
the western Barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed the call of loyalty 
or religion ; the Turkman hordes encamped round his standard ; and 
his whole force is loosely stated by the Christians at 200^000, or even 
360,000 horse. Yet he patiently waited till they had left behind them 
the sea and the Greek frontier ; and hovering on the flanks, observed 
their careless and confident progress in two colunms beyond the view 
of each other. Some miles before Jjiey could reach Dorylseimi in 
Phrygia, the left, and least numerous division was surprised and 
attacked (A.D. 1097. July 4), and almost oppressed by the Turkish 
cavalry. The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and the bar- 
barous onset, overwhelmed the crusaders ; they lost tibieir order and 
confidence, and the fainting fight was sustained by the personal valour, 
rather than by the military conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and 

* Mecreatti, a word invented by the French crusaders, and confined in that language to its 
primitive sense. It should seem, that the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they 
branded every unbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of many 
who think themselves Christians. 
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Robert of Normandy. They were revived by the welcome banners of 
duke Godfrey, who flew to their succour with the count of Verman- 
dois, and 60,000 horse ; and was followed by Raymond of Toulouse, the 
bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. Without a 
moment's pause, they formed in new order, and advanced to a second 
battle. They were received with equal resolution ; and, in their com- 
mon disdain for the unwarlike people of Greece and Asia, it was con- 
fessed on both sides, that the Turks and the Franks were the only 
nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers. Their encounter was 
varied and balanced by the contrast of arms and discipline ; of the 
direct charge, and wheeling evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the 
brandished javelin ; of a weighty broad-sword and a crooked sabre ; 
of cumbrous armour, and thin flowing robes ; and of the long Tartar 
bow, and the arbalist or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown to 
the Orientals. As long as the horses were fresh and the quivers full, 
Soliman maintained the advantage of the day ; and 4000 Christians 
were pierced by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, swiftness yielded 
to strength ; on either side the numbers were equal, or at least as 
great as any ground could hold, or any generals could manage ; but in 
turning the hills, the last division of Raymond and his provincials was 
led, perhaps without design, on the rear of an exhausted enemy ; and 
the long contest was determined. Besides a nameless and imaccounted 
multitude, 3000 Pagan knights were slain in the battle and piursuit ; 
the camp of SoUman was pillaged ; and in the variety of precious 
spoil, the curiosity of the Latins was amused with foreign arms and 
apparel, and the new aspect of dromedaries and camels. The import- 
ance of the victory was proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan : re- 
serving 10,000 guards of the relics of his army, SoHman evacuated the 
kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid and kindle the 
resentment, of his Eastern brethren. In a mfirch of 500 miles, the 
crusaders (July — Sept) traversed the lesser Asia through a wasted 
land and deserted towns, without either finding a friend or an enemy. 
The geographer may trace the position of Dorylaeum, Antioch, of 
Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, and may compare those 
classic appellations with the modem names of Eskishehr the old city, 
Akshehr the white city, Cogni,^ Erekli, and Marash. As the pilgrims 
passed over a desert, where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst ; and on the banks of the first 
rivulet, their haste and intemperance were still more pernicious to the 
disorderly throng. They climbed with* toil and danger the steep and 
slippery sides of mount Taiuiis : many of the soldiers cast away their 
arms to secure their footsteps ; and had not terror preceded their van, 
the long and trembling file might have been driven down the precipice 
by a handful of resolute enemies. Two of their most respectable 
chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count of Toulouse, were carried in 
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litters : Raymond was raised, as it is said by miracle, from an hopeless 
malady; and Godfrey had been torn by a bear, as he pwrsuedthat rough 
and perilous chace in the mountains of Pisidia. 

To improve the general consternation, the cousin of Bohemond and 
the brother of Godfrey were detached from the main army with their 
respective squadrons of five, and of seven hundred knights. They 
over-ran in a rapid career the hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni 
to the S3rrian gates : the Norman standard was first planted on the 
walls of Tarsus and Malmistra ; ))ut the proud injustice of Baldwin at 
length provoked the patient and generous Italian ; and they turned 
their consecrated swords against each other in a private and profane 
quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame the reward, of Tancred ; 
but fortune smiled on the more selfish enterprise of his rivaL He was 
called to the assistance of a Greek or Armenian tjrrant, who had been 
suffered under the Turkish yoke to reign over the Christians of Edessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and champion ; but no 
sooner was he introduced into the city, than he inflamed the people to 
the massacre of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, extended 
his conquests over the hills of Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, 
and foimded (a.d. 1097 — 1151) the first principality of the Franks or 
Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond the Euphrates. 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the sunmier, and even the 
autumn, were completely wasted : the siege of Antioch (a.d. 1097, Oct. 
21), or the separation and repose of the army during the winter season, 
was strongly debated in their council : the love of arms and the holy 
sepulchre urged them to advance ; and reason perhaps was on the side 
of resolution, since every hour of delay abates the fEime and force of 
the invader, and multiplies the resources of defensive war. The 
capital of Syria was protected by the river Orontes ; and the iron 
bridge, of nine arches, derives its name from the massy gates of the 
two towers which are constructed at either end. They were opened 
(A.D. 1098. June 3) by the sword of the duke of Nonnandy : his 
victory gave entrance to 300,000 crusaders, an account which may 
allow some scope for losses and desertion, but which clearly detects 
much exaggeration in the review of Nice. In the description of 
Antioch, it is not easy to define a middle term between her ancient 
magnificence, under the successors of Alexander and Augustus, and 
the modem aspect of Turkish desolation. The Tetrapolis, or four 
cities, if they retained their name and position, must have left a large 
vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles ; and that measiu*e, as well 
as the number of four himdred towers, are not perfectly consistent with 
the five gates, so often mentioned in the history of the siege. Yet 
Antioch must have still flourished as a great and populous capital. At 
the head of the Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, commanded 
in the place : his garrison was composed of six or seven thousand 

3—2 
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horse, and fifteen or twenty thousand foot : one hundred thousand 
Moslems are said to have fallen by the sword ; and their numbers 
were probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who 
had been no more than fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. 
From the remains of a solid and stately wall, it appears to have arisen 
to the height of three-score feet in the valleys ; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was supposed to be defended 
by the river, the morass, and the mountains. Notwithstanding these 
fortifications, the city had been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks ; so large a circuit must have yielded 
many pervious points of attack ; and in a siege that was formed about 
the middle of October, the vigour of the execution could alone justify 
the boldness of the attempt. Whatever strength and valour could 
perform in the field was abundantly discharged by the champions of 
the cross : in the frequent occasions of sallies, of forage, of the attack 
and defence of convoys, they were often victorious, and we can only 
complain, that their exploits are sometimes enlarged beyond the scale 
of probability and truth. The sword of Godfrey divided a Turk from 
the shoulder to the haunch ; and one half of the infidel fell to the 
ground, while the other was transported by his horse to the city gate. 
As Robert of Normandy rode against his antagonist, " I devote thy 
head," he piously exclaimed, "to the daemons of hell;" and that 
head was instantly cloven to the breast by the resistiess stroke of his 
descending faulchion. But the reality or report of such gigantic 
prowess must have taught the Moslems to keep within their walls ; 
and against those walls of earth or stone, the sword and the lance 
were unavailing weapons. In the slow and successive labours of a 
siege, the crusaders were supine and ignorant, without skill to contrive, 
or money to purchase, or industry to use, the artificial engines and 
implements of assault. In the conquest of Nice, they had been 
powerfully assisted by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek emperor : 
his absence was poorly supplied by some Genoese and Pisan vessels, 
that were attracted by religion or trade to the coast of Sjrria : the stores 
were scanty, the return precarious, and the communication difficult 
and dangerous. Indolence or weakness had prevented the Franks 
from investing the entire circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two 
gates relieved the wants and recruited the garrison of the city. At the 
end of seven months, after the ruin of their cavalry, and an enormous 
loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the progress of the crusaders 
was imperceptible, and their success remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the 
artful and ambitious Bohemond, had not employed the arms of cunning 
and deceit The Christians of Antioch were numerous and discon- 
tented : Phirouz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the favour of the 
emir and the command of three towers ; and the merit of his repentance 
disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to himself, the foul design of 
perfidy and treason. A secret correspondence, for their mutual interest, 
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was soon established between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento ; and 
Bohemond declared in the council of the chiefs, that he could deliver 
the city into their hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch 
as the reward of his service ; and the proposal which had been rejected 
by the envy, was at length extorted by tile distress, of his equals. 
The nocturnal surprise was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who ascended in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown 
from the walls : their new proselyte, after the murder of his too 
scrupulous brother, embraced and introduced the servants of Christ ; 
the army rushed through the gates ; and the Moslems soon found, that 
although mercy was hopeless, resistance was impotent But the 
citadel still refused to surrender ; and the victors themselves were 
speedily encompassed and besieged by the innumerable forces of 
Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish emirs, 
advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. Five-and-twenty days the 
Christians spent on the verge of destruction ; and the proud lieutenant 
of the caliph and the sultan left them only the choice of servitude or 
death. In this extremity they collected the relics of their strength, 
sallied from the town, and in a single memorable day (A.D. 1098. June 
28) annihilated or dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of 600,000 men. Their 
supernatural allies I shall proceed to consider : the human causes of 
the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair of the Franks ; and 
the surprise, the discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful and 
presinnptuous adversaries. The battle is described with as much 
disorder as it was fought ; but we may observe the tent of Kerboga, a 
movable palace, enriched with the luxury of Asia, and capable of 
holding above 2000 persons ; we may distinguish his 3000 guards, who 
were cased, the horses as well as the men, in complete steel. 

In the eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, the cru- 
saders were alternately exalted by victory or sunk in despair ; either 
swelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. A speculative reasoner 
might suppose, that their faith had a strong and serious influence on 
their practice ; and that the soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the 
holy sepulchre, prepared themselves by a sober and virtuous life for 
the daily contemplation of martyrdom. Experience blows away this 
charitable illusion : and seldom does the history of profane war dis- 
play such scenes of intemperance as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer flourished ; but the Syrian 
air was still impreg^ted with the same vices ; the Christians were se- 
duced by every temptation that nature either prompts or reprobates ; 
the authority of the chiefs was despised ; and sermons and edicts 
were alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not less per- 
nicious to military discipline, than repugnant to evangelic purity. In 
the first days of the siege and the possession of Antioch, the Franks 
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consumed with wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal sub- 
sistence of weeks and months : the desolate country no longer yielded 
a supply ; and from that country they were at length excluded by the 
arms of the besieging Turks . Disease, the faithful companion of want, 
was envenomed by the raifts of the winter, the summer heats, unwhole- 
some food, and the close imprisonment of multitudes. The pictures 
of famine and pestilence are always the same, and always disgustfial ; 
and our imagination may suggest the nature of their sufferings and 
their resources. The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished 
in the purchase of the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must have 
been the calamities of the poor, since, after paying three marks of sil- 
ver for a goat, and fifteen for a lean camel, the count of Flanders was 
reduced to beg a dinner, and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty 
thousand horses had been reviewed in the camp : before the end of 
the siege they were diminished to 2000, and scarcely 200 fit for service 
could be mustered on the day of battle. Weakness of body, and 
terror of mind, extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; 
and every motive of honour and religion was subdued by the desire of 
life. Among the chiefs, three heroes may be found without fear or 
reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous 
piety ; Bohemond by ambition and interest ; and Tancred declared, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights, he would never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. 
But the count of Toulouse and Provence was suspected of a voluntary 
indisposition ; the duke of Normandy was recalled from the sea-shore 
by the censures of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he led the 
vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity of return- 
ing to France ; and Stephen count of Chartres basely deserted the 
standard which he bore, and the council in which he presided. The 
soldiers were discouraged by the flight of William, viscount of Melun, 
sumamed the Carpenter ^ from the weighty strokes of his axe ; and the 
saints were scandalized by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, after arm- 
ing Europe against Asia, attempted to escape from the penance of a 
necessary fast Of the multitude of recreant warriors, the names (says 
an historian) are blotted from the book of life ; and the opprobrious 
epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to the deserters who dropt in 
the night from the walls of Antioch. The emperor Alexius, who seemed 
to advance to the succour of the Latins, was dismayed by the assurance 
of their hopeless condition. They expected their fate in silent despair ; 
oaths and punishments were tried without effect ; and to rouse the 
soldiers to the defence of the walls, it was found necessary to set fire 
to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory, they were indebted to the same 
fanaticism which had led them to the brink of ruin. In such a cause, 
and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and miracles, were frequent 
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and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, they were repeated with 
unusual energy and success : St Ambrose had assured a pious eccle- 
siastic, that two years of trial must precede the season of deliverance 
and grace ; the deserters were stopped by the presence and reproaches 
of Christ himself ; the dead had promised to rise and combat with 
their brethren ; the Virgin had obtained the pardon of their sins ; and 
their confidence was relieved by a visible sign, the seasonable and 
splendid discovery of the holy lance. The policy of their chiefs 
has on this occasion been admired, and might surely be excused ; but 
a pious fraud is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of many 
persons ; and a voluntary impostor might depend on the support of 
the wise and the credulity of the people. Of the diocese of Marseilles, 
there was a priest of low cunning and loose manners, and his name 
was Peter Bartholemy. He presented himself at the door of the 
council-chamber, to disclose an apparition of St Andrew, which had 
been thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace, if he pre- 
sumed to suppress the commands of heaven. "At Antioch," said 
the apostle, " in the church of my brother St Peter, near the high 
altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance that pierced the side of 
our Redeemer. In three days, that instrument of eternal, and now 
of temporal salvation, will be manifested to his disciples. Search and 
ye shall find ; bear it aloft in battle ; and that mystic weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of the miscreants." The pope's legate, the bishop 
of Puy, affected to listen with coldness and distrust ; but the revela- 
tion was eagerly accepted by count Raymond, whom his faithful 
subject, in the name of the apostiie, had chosen for the guardian of 
the holy lance. The experiment was resolved ; and on the third day, 
after a due preparation of prayer and fasting, the priest of Marseilles 
introduced twelve trusty spectators, among whom were the count and 
his chaplain ; and the church-doors were barred against the impetuous 
multitude. The ground was opened in the appointed place ; but the 
workmen, who reUeved each other, dug to the depth of twelve feet 
without discovering the object of their search. In the evening, when 
count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and the weary assistants 
began to murmur, Bartholemy, in his shirt, and without his shoes, 
boldly descended into the pit ; the darkness of the hour and of the 
place enabled him to secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen 
lance ; and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel, was saluted 
with a devout rapture. The holy lance was drawn from its recess, 
wrapt in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration 
of the crusaders ; their anxious suspense burst forth in a general 
shout of joy and hope, and the desponding troops were again inflamed 
with the enthusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might be the sentiments, of the chiefs, they skilfully improved 
this fortunate revolution by every aid that discipline and devotion 
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could afford. The soldiers were dismissed to their quarters with an 
injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the approaching con- 
flict, freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves and their 
horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the signal of victory. On 
the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, the gates of Antioch were thrown 
open ; a martial psalm, " Let the Lord arise, and let his enemies be 
scattered P was chaunted by a procession of priests and monks ; 
the batde-array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in honour of the 
twelve apostles ; and the holy lance, in the absence of Raymond, was 
entrusted to the hands of his chaplain. The influence of this reMc or 
trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by the enemies of 
Christ ; and its potent energy was heightened by an accident, a 
stratagem, or a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three knights, 
in white garments and resplendent arms, either issued, or seemed to 
issue, from the hills : the voice of Adhemar, the pope*s legate, pro- 
claimed them as the martyrs St. George, St Theoddl-e, and St. 
Maurice ; the tumult of battie allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny ; 
and the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the imagination of a 
fanatic army. In the season of danger and triumph, the revelation 
of Bartholemy of Marseilles was unanimously asserted ; but as soon 
as the temporary service was accomplished, the personal dignity and 
liberal alms which the count of Toulouse derived from the custody of 
the holy lance, provoked the envy, and awakened the reason, of his 
rivals. A Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a philosophic spirit, 
the truth of the legend, the circumstances of the discovery, and the 
character of the prophet; and the pious Bohemond ascribed their 
deliverance to the merits and intercession of Christ alone. For a 
while, the Provincials defended their national palladium with clamours 
and arms ; and new visions condenmed to death and hell the profane 
sceptics, who presumed to scrutinise the truth and merit of tiie dis- 
covery. The prevalence of incredulity compelled the author to submit 
his life and veracity to the judgment of God. A pile of dry faggots, 
four feet high, and fourteen long, was erected in the midst of the 
camp ; the flames burnt fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and 
a narrow path of twelve inches was left for the perilous triaL The 
unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with dexterity and 
speed ; but his thighs and belly were scorched by the intense heat ; 
he expired the next day ; and the logic of believing minds will pay 
some regard to his dying protestations of innocence and truth. Some 
efforts were made by the Provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a 
tabernacle, in the place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in con- 
tempt and oblivion. Yet the revelation of Antioch is gravely asserted 
by succeeding historians ; and such is credulity, that miracles most 
doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will be received with implicit 
faith at a convenient distance of time and space. 
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Th6 prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their invasion 
till the decline of the Turkish empire. Under the manly government 
of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were united in peace 
and justice ; and the innumerable armies which they led in person 
were equal in courage, and superior in discipline, to the Barbarians of 
the West But at the time of the crusade, the inheritance of Malek 
Shaw was disputed by his four sons ; their private ambition was insen- 
sible of the* public danger ; and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
the royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of the true object of 
their allegiance. The twenty-eight emirs, who ntiarched with the 
standard of Kerboga, were his rivals or enemies ; their hasty levies 
were drawn from the towns and* tents of Mesopotamia and Syria; 
and the Turkish veterans were employed or consumed in the civil 
wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of Egypt embraced this oppor- 
tunity of weakness and discord, to recover his ancient possessions ; 
and his sult*n Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the 
children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine the civil and ecclesiast- 
ical authority of the Fatimites. They heard with astonishment of 
the vast armies of Christians that had passed from Europe to Asia, 
and rejoiced in the sieges and battles which broke the power of the 
Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. But the same 
Christians w^re the enemies of the prophet ; and from the overthrow 
of Nice and Antioch, the motive of tiieir enterprise, which was gradu- 
ally understood, would urge them forwards to the banks of the 
Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of epistles and em- 
bassies, which rose and fell with the events of war, was maintained 
between the throne of Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their 
adverse pride was the result of ignorance and enthusiasm. The 
ministers of Egypt declared in an haughty, or insinuated in a milder, 
tone, that their sovereign, the true and lawful commander of the faith- 
ful, had rescued Jerusalem from the Turkish yoke ; and that the pil- 
grims, if they would divide their numbers, and lay aside their arms, 
should find a safe and hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. 
In the behef of their lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised their 
arms, and imprisoned their deputies : the conquest and victory of 
Antioch prompted him to solicit those formidable champions with 
gifts of horses and silk robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver ; 
and in his estimate of their merit or power, the first place was assigned 
to Bohemond, and the second to Godfirey. In either fortune the 
answer of the crusaders was firm and uniform : they disdained to in- 
quire into the private claims or possessions of the followers of Maho- 
met : whatsoever was his name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was 
their enemy ; and instead of prescribing the mode and terms of their 
pilgrimage, it was only by a timely surrender of the city and province, 
their sacred right, that he could deserve their alliance, or deprecate 
their impending and irresistible attack. 
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Yet this attack, when they were within the view and reach of their 
glorious prize, was suspended (a.d. 1098, July — a,d. 1099, May) above 
ten months after the defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the 
crusaders were chilled in the moment of victory : and, instead of 
marching to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to enjoy 
the luxury, of Syria. The causes of tiiis strange delay may be found 
in the want of strength and subordination. In the painful and various 
service of Antioch, the cavalry was annihilated; many thousands of 
every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion ; the same 
abuse of plenty had been productive of a third famine ; and the al- 
ternative of intemperance and distress, had generated a pestilence, 
which swept away above 50,000 of the pilgrims. Few were able to 
command, and none were willing to obey : the domestic feuds, which 
had been stifled by common fear, were again renewed in acts, or at 
least in sentiments, of hostility ; the fortune of Baldwin and Bohemond 
excited the envy of their companions ; the bravest knigfits were en- 
listed for the defence of their new principalities ; and count Raymond 
exhausted his troops and treasures in an idle expedition into the heart 
of Syria. The winter was consumed in discord and disorder ; a sense 
of honour and religion was rekindled in the spring ; and the private 
soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and jealousy, awakened with 
angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. In the month of May, 
(a.d. 1099. May 13), the relics of this mighty host proceeded from 
Antioch to Laodicea ; about 40,000 Latins, of whom no more than 
1500 horse, and 20,000 foot, were capable of immediate service. Their 
easy march was continued between mount Libanus and the sea-shore ; 
their wants were liberally supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa 
and Pisa ; and they drew large contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, 
Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Csesarea, who granted a free passage, and 
promised to follow the example of Jerusalem. From Caesarea they 
advanced into the midland country ; their clerks recognized the sacred 
geography of Lydda, Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem, and as soon (June 
6) as they descried the holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils and 
claimed liieir reward. 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number and im- 
portance of her memorable sieges. It was not till after a long and 
obstinate contest that Babylon and Rome could prevail against the 
obstinacy of the people, the craggy ground that might supersede the 
necessity of fortifications, and the walls and towers that would have 
fortified the most accessible plain. These obstacles were diminished 
in the age of the crusades. The bulwarks had been completely de- 
stroyed and imperfectly restored : the Jews, their nation and worship, 
were for ever banished ; but nature is less changeable than man, and 
the site of Jerusalem, though somewhat softened and somewhat re- 
moved, was still strong against the assaults of an enemy. By the ex- 
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perience of a recent siege, and a three years' possession, the Saracens 
of Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some degree to remedy, 
the defects of a place, which religion as well as honour forbade them 
to resign. AJadin or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieutenant, was entrusted 
with the defence : his policy strove to restrain the native Christians 
by the dread of their own ruin and that of the holy sepulchre ; to ani- 
mate the Moslems by the assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. 
His garrison is said to have consisted of 40,000 Turks and Arabians ; 
and if he could muster 20,000 of the inhabitants, it must be confessed 
that the besieged were more numerous than the besieging army. Had 
the diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed them to 
grasp the whole circumference of 4000 yards (about two English miles 
and a half), to what useful purpose should they have descended into 
the valley of Ben Himmon and torrent of Cedron, or approached the 
precipices of the south and east, from whence they had nothing either 
to hope or fe«r? Their siege (a.d. 1099. June 7 — ^July 15) was more 
reasonably directed against the northern and western sides of the city. 
Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard on the first swell of mount 
Calvary : to the left, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the line of attack was 
continued by Tancred and the two Roberts ; and count Raymond 
established his quarters from the citadel to the foot of mount Sion, 
which was no longer included within the precincts of the city. On the 
fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic hope of 
battering down the walls without engines, and of scaling them without 
ladders. By the dint of brutal force, tiiey burst the first barrier, but 
they were driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp : the in- 
fluence of vision and prophecy was deadened by the too frequent 
abuse of those pious stratagems ; and time and labour were found to 
be the only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled 
in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity and anguish. A 
repetition of the old complaint of famine may be imputed in some de- 
gree to the voracious or disorderly appetite of the Franks ; but the 
stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water ; the scanty springs 
and hasty torrents were dry in the summer season ; nor was the thirst 
of the besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of 
cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent country is equally destitute 
of trees for the uses of shade or building ; but some large beams were 
discovered in a cave by the crusaders ; a wood near Sichem, the en- 
chanted grove of Tasso, was cut down : the necessary timber was 
transported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; and 
the engines were framed by some Genoese artists, who had fortunately 
landed in the harbour of Jaffa. Two movable turrets were constructed 
at the expence, and in the stations, of the duke of Lorraine and the 
count of Toulouse, and rolled forwards with devout labour, not to the 
most accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of the fortification. 
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Raymond's tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but 
his colleague was more vigilant and successful ; the enemies were 
driven by his archers from the rampart ; the draw-bridge was let 
down ; and on a Friday at three in the afternoon, the day and hour of 
the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on the walls of Je- 
rusalem. His example was followed on every side by the emulation 
of valour ; and about 460 years after the conquest of Omar, the holy- 
city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of public 
and private wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect the exclusive 
property of the first occupant ; and the spoils of the great mosque, 
seventy lamps and massy vases of gold and silver, rewarded the dili- 
gence, and displayed the generosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice 
was offered by his mistaken votaries to the God of the Christians : 
resistance might provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify, their 
implacable rage : they indulged themselves three days in a promis- 
cuous massacre ; and the infection of the dead bodies produced dn 
epidemical disease. After 70,000 Moslems had been put to the sword, 
and the harmless Jews had been burnt in their synagogue, they could 
still reserve a multitude of captives, whom interest or lassitude per- 
suaded them to spare. Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred 
alone betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the 
more selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe- 
conduct to the garrison of the citadel The holy sepulchre was now- 
free ; and the bloody victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bare- 
headed and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an htunble posture, 
they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the 
clergy ; kissed the stone which had covered the Saviour of the world ; 
and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monument of their 
redemption. This union of the fiercest and most tender passions has 
been variously considered by two philosophers ; by the one as easy and 
natural ; by the other as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is too 
rigorously appUed to the same persons and the same hour : the example 
of the virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions ; while 
they cleansed their bodies, they purified their minds ; nor shall I believe 
that the most ardent in slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the 
procession to the holy sepulchre. 

Eight days (A.D. 1099. July 23) after this memorable event, which 
pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the 
election of a king, to guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had retired with some loss 
of reputation, which they strove to regain by a second crusade and an 
honourable death. Baldwin was established at Edessa, and Bohemond 
at Antioch, and two Roberts, the duke of Normandy and the count 
of Flanders, preferred their fair inheritance in the West, to a doubtful 
competition or a barren sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of Ray- 
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mond were condemned by his own followers, and the free, the just, the 
unanimous voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the first 
and most worthy of the champions of Christendom. His magnanim- 
ity accepted a trust as full of danger as of glory ; but in a city where 
his Saviour had been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected 
the name and ensigns of royalty ; and the founder of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem contented himself with the modest title of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single year (a.d. 
1 100. July 18), too short for the public happiness, was interrupted in 
the first fortnight by a siunmons to the field by the approach of the 
vizier or sultan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, but who 
was impatient to avenge, the loss of Jerusalenu His total overthrow 
in the battle of Ascalon (a.d. 1099. Aug. 12) sealed the establishment 
of the Latins in Syria, and signalized the valour of the French princes, 
who in this action bade a long farewell to the holy wars. Some glory 
might be derived from the prodigious inequality of numbers, though I 
shall not count the myriads of horse and foot on the side of the Fati- 
mites ; but, except 3000 Ethiopians or blacks, who were armed with 
flails, or scourges of iron, the Barbarians of the South fled on the first 
onset, and aflbrded a pleasing companson between the active valour of 
the Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of the natives of Egypt After 
suspending before the holy sepulchre the sword and standard of the 
sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced his departing 
companions, and could retain only with the gallant Tancred 300 
knights, and 2000 foot soldiers, for the defence of Palestine. His 
sovereignty was soon attacked by a new enemy, the only one against 
whom Godfirey was a coward. Adhemer, bishop of Puy, who excelled 
both in council and action, had been swept away in the last plague of 
Antioch : the remaining ecclesiastics preserved only the pride and 
avarice of their character ; and their seditious clamours had required 
that the choice of a bishop should precede that of a king. The 
revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful patriarch were usurped by the 
Latin clergy : the exclusion of the Greeks and Syrians was justified by 
the reproach of heresy or schism ; and, under the iron yoke of their 
deliverers, the Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating government 
of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been 
trained in the secret policy of Rome : he brought a fleet of his country- 
men to the succour of the Holy Land, and was installed, without a 
competitor, the spiritual and temporal head of the church. The new 
patriarch immediately grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by 
the toil and blood of the victorious pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and 
Bohemond submitted to receive at his hands the investiture of their 
feudal possessions. Nor was this sufficient ; Daimbert claimed the 
inmiediate property of Jerusalem and Jaffa : instead of a firm and 
generous refusal, the hero negociated with the priest; a quarter of 
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either city was ceded to the church ; and the modest bishop was satis> 
fied with an eventual reversion of the rest, on the death of Godfrey 
without children, or on the future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo or 
Damascus. 

Without this indulgence, the conqueror would have almost been 
stripped of his infant kingdom (a.d. 1099— i 187) which consisted only 
of Jerusalem and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of the 
adjacent country. Within this narrow verge, the Mahometans were 
still lodged in some impregnable castles ; and the husbandman, the 
trader, and the pilgrims, were exposed to daily and domestic hostility. 
By the arms of Godfrey himself, and of the two Baldwins, his brother 
and cousin, who succeeded to the throne, the Latins breathed with 
more ease and safety; and at length they equalled, in the extent of their 
dominions, though not in the millions of their subjects, the ancient 
princes of Judah and Israel* After the reduction of the maritime 
cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon, which were powerfully 
assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and even of Flan- 
ders and Norway, the range of sea-coast from Scanderoon to the bor- 
ders of Egypt was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the prince 
of Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa and Tri- 
poli owned themselves the vassals of the king of Jerusalem : the Latins 
reigned beyond the Euphrates ; and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, 
Damascus and Aleppo, were ihe only relics of the Mahometan con- 
quests in Syria. The laws and language, the manners and titles, of 
the French nation and Latin church, were introduced into these trans- 
marine colonies. According to the feudal jurisprudence, the principal 
states and subordinate baronies descended in the line of male and 
female succession ; but the children of the first conquerors, a motley 
and degenerate race, were dissolved by the luxury of the climate ; the 
arrival of new crusaders from Europe, was a doubtful hope, and a 
casual event. The service of the feudal tenures was performed by 
666 knights, who might expect the aid of 200 more under the banner of 
the count of Tripoli ; and each knight was attended to the field by 
four squires or archers on horseback. Five thousand and seventy- 
five sergeants, most probably foot soldiers, were supplied by the 
churches and cities : and the whole legal militia of the kingdom could 
not exceed 11,000 men, a slender defence against the surrounding 
myriads of Saracens and Turks. But the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem 
was founded on the knights of the hospital of St John, and of the 
temple of Solomon ; on the strange association of a monastic and 
military life, which fanaticism might suggest, but which policy must 
approve. The flower of the nobility of Europe aspired to wear the 

* An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and^ Benjamin, gave David an anny of 
1,300^000. or 1,574.000 fighting men ; which, with the addition of women, children, and slaves, 
may imply a population of 13,000,000, in a country 60 leagues in length, and y> broad. 
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cross, and to profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit 
and discipKne were immortal ; and the speedy donation of 28,000 
farms or manors, enabled them to support a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of the con- 
vent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms : the world was scandal- 
ized by the pride, avarice, and corruption of these Christian soldiers ; 
their claims of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the harmony of the 
church and state; and the public peace was endangered by their 
jealous emulation. But in their most dissolute period, the knights of 
the hospital and temple maintained their fearless and fanatic character : 
they neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, in the service of 
Christ ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and offspring of the cru- 
sades, was transplanted by this institution from the holy sepulchre to 
the isle of Malta. 

The spirit of freedom, which pervades the feudal institutions, was 
felt in its strongest energy by the volunteers of the cross, who elected 
for their chief the most deserving of his peers. Amidst the slaves of 
Asia, unconscious of the lesson or example, a model of political liberty 
was introduced : and the laws of the French kingdom are derived from 
the purest source of equality and justice. Of such laws, the first and 
indispensable condition is the assent of those, whose obedience they 
require, and for whose benefit they are designed. No sooner had God- 
frey of Bouillon accepted the office of supreme magistrate than he soli- 
cited the public and private advice of the Latin pilgrims, who were the 
best skilled in the statutes and customs of Europe. From these 
materials, with the council and approbation of the patriarch and barons, 
of the clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the assise of Jerusalem, 
a precious moniunent of feudal jurisprudence. The new code, attested 
by the seals of the king, the patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, 
was deposited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with the improvements of 
succeeding times, and respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 
question arose in the tribimals of Palestine. With the kingdom and 
city, all was lost, the fragments of the written law were preserved (a.d. 
1099 — 1369) by jealous tradition and variable practice till the middle 
of tihe thirteenth century : the code was restored by the pen of John 
d'IbeUn, count of Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories ; and the final 
revision was accomplished in the year 1369, for the use of the Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus. 

The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained by 
two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The king, in person, pre- 
siding in the upper court, the court of the barons. Of these, the four 
most conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and 
Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the 
constable and marshal, were in a special manner the compeers and 
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judges of each other. But all the nobles, who held dieir lands imme- 
diately of the crown, were entitled and bound to attend the king^s 
court ; and each baron exercised a similar jurisdiction in the subor- 
dinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The connexion of lord 
and vassal was honourable and voluntary : reverence was due to the 
benefactor, protection to the dependent; but they mutually pledged 
their faith to each other ; and the obligation on either side might be 
suspended by neglect or dissolved by injiuy. The cognizance of mar- 
riages and testaments was blended with religion and usurped by the 
clergy ; but the civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the inheritance 
and tenure of their fiefs, formed the proper occupation of the su- 
preme court. Each member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It was his duty to assert with his tongue 
and sword the lawful claims of the lord ; but if an unjust superior 
presumed to violate the freedom or property of a vassal, the confed- 
erate peers stood forth to maintain his quarrel by word and deed. 
They boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs ; demanded the 
restitution of his liberty or his lands ; suspended, after a fruitless de- 
mand, their own service ; rescued their brother from prison ; and em- 
ployed every weapon in his defence, without offering direct violence to 
the person of their lord, which was ever sacred in their eyes. In 
their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the advocates of the court were 
subtile and copious ; but the use of argument and evidence was often 
superseded by judicial combat ; and the Assise of Jerusalem admits 
in many cases tfiis barbarous institution, which has been slowly abol- 
ished by the laws and manners of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases, which 
affected the life, or limb, or honour, of any person ; and in all civil 
transactions, of or above the value of one mark of silver. It appears, 
that in criminal cases the combat was the privilege of the accuser, 
who, except in a charge of treason, avenged his personal injury, or the 
death of those persons whom he had a right to represent ; but wher- 
ever, from the nature of. the charge, testimony could be obtained, it 
was necessary for him to produce witnesses of the fact. In civil cases, 
the combat was not allowed as the means of establishing the cl^im of 
the demandant ; but he was obliged to produce witnesses who had, 
or assumed to have, knowledge of the fact. The combat was then 
the privilege of the defendant ; because he charged the witness with 
an attempt by perjury to take away his right. He came therefore to 
be in the same situation as the appellant in criminal cases. It was 
not then as a mode of proof that the combat was received, nor as 
making negative evidence (according to the supposition of Montes- 
quieu ;) but in every case the right to offer battle was founded on the 
right to pursue by arms the redress of an injury ; and the judicial 
combat was fought on the «ame principle, and with the same spirit, as 
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a private dud. Champions were only allowed to jvomen, and to men 
maimed or past the age of sixty. The consequence of a defeat was 
death to the person accused, or to the champion or witness, as well as 
to the accuser himself ; but in civil cases the demandant was punished 
with infamy and the loss of his suit, while his witness and champion 
suffered an ignominious death. In many cases it was in the option of 
the judge to award or to refuse the combat : but two are specified, in 
which it was the inevitable result of the challenge ; if a faithful vassal 
^ve the lie to his compeer, who unjustly claimed any portion of their 
lord's demesnes ; or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach 
the judgment and veracity of the court He might impeach them, 
but the terms were severe and perilous : in the same day he success- 
ively fought all the members of the tribunal, even those who had been 
absent : a single defeat was followed by death and infamy ; and where 
none could hope for victory, it is highly probable that none would ad- 
venture the trial In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety of the 
count of Jaffa is more laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, 
the judicial combat, which he derives from a principle of honour rather 
than of superstition. 

Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from the yoke 
of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations is one of 
the most powerful ; and if those of Palestine are coeval with the first 
crusade, they may be ranked with the most ancient of the Latin world. 
Many of the pilgrims had escaped from their lords under the banner 
of the cross ; and it was the pohcy of the French princes to tempt their 
stay by the assurance of the rights and privileges of freemen. It is 
expressly declared in the Assise of Jerusalem, that after instituting, for 
his knights and barons, the court of peers, in which he presided him- 
self, Godfrey of Bouillon established a second tribunal, in which his 
person was represented by his viscoimt The jurisdiction of this in- 
ferior court extended over the burgesses of the kingdom ; and it was 
composed of a select number of the most discreet and worthy citizens, 
who were sworn to judge, according to the laws, of the actions and 
fortunes of their equals. In the conquest and settlement of new 
cities, the example of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their 
great vassals; and above thirty similar corporations were founded 
before the loss of the Holy Land. Another class of subjects, the 
Syrians, or Oriental Christians, were oppressed by the zeal of the 
clergy, and protected by the toleration of the state. Godfrey listened 
to their reasonable prayer, that they might be judged by their own 
national laws. A third court was instituted for their use, of limited 
and domestic jurisdiction : the sworn members were Syrians, in blood, 
language, and religion ; but the office of the president (in Arabic, of 
the rats) was sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. At an 
immeasurable distance below the nobles, the burgesses^ and the 
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strangers, the Assise of Jerusalem condescends to mention the villains 
and slaves, the peasants of the land and the captives of war, who were 
almost equally considered as the objects of property. The relief or 
protection of these unhappy men was not esteemed worthy of the care 
of the legislator ; but he diligently provides for the recovery, though 
not indeed for the punishment, of the fugitives. Like hounds, or 
hawks, who had strayed from the lawful owner, they might be lost 
and claimed : the slave and falcon were of the same value ; but three 
slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated to equal the price of the 
war-horse ; and a sum of three hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the 
age of chivalry, as the equivalent of the more noble animal. 

In a style less grave than that of history, I should perhaps compare 
the emperor Alexius (a.d. 1097 — 11 18) to the jackall, who is said to 
follow the steps, and to devour the leavings, of the lion. Whatever 
had been his fears and toils in the passage of the first crusade, they 
were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits which he derived 
froiji the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and vigilance secured 
their first conquest of Nice ; and from this threatening station the 
Turks were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood of Constantin- 
ople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced into the mid- 
land counties of Asia, the crafty Greek improved the favourable oc- 
casion when the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to the standard 
of the sultan. The Turks were driven from the isles of Rhodes and 
Chios : the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, which Alexius enlarged 
from the Hellespont to the banks of the Mseander, and the rocky 
shores of Pamphylia. The churches resumed their splendour; the 
towns were rebuilt and fortified; and the desert country was peo- 
pled with colonies of Christians, who were gently removed from the 
more distant and dangerous frontier. In these paternal cares, we 
may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance of the holy sepulchre ; 
but, by the Latins, he was stigmatized with the foul reproach of trea- 
son and desertion. They had sworn fidelity and obedience to his 
throne ; but he had promised to assist their enterprise in person, or, 
at least, with his troops and treasures ; his base retreat dissolved their 
obligations ; and the sword, which had been the instrument of their 
victory, was the pledge and title of their just independence. It does 
not appear that the emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem ; but the borders of Cilicia and Syria 
were more recent in his possession, and more accessible to his arms. 
The great army of the crusaders was annihilated or dispersed; the 
principality of Antioch was left without a head, by the surprise and 
captivity of Bohemond : his ransom had oppressed him with a heavy 
debt ; and his Norman followers were insufiicient to repel the hostili- 
ties of the Greeks and Turks. In this distress, Bohemond embraced 
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a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the defence of Antioch to his 
kinsman, the faithful Tancred ; of arming the West against the By- 
zantine empire, and of executing the design which he inherited from 
the lessons and example of his father Guiscard. His embarkation 
was clandestine : and if we may credit a tale of the princess Anna, he 
passed the hostile sea, closely secreted in a coffin. But his reception 
in France was dignified by the public applause, and his marriage with 
the king's daughter ; his return was glorious, since the bravest spirits 
of the age enlisted under his veteran command ; and he repassed the 
Hadriatic at the head of 5,000 horse and 40,000 foot, assembled from 
the most remote climates of Europe. The strength of Durazzo, and 
prudence of Alexius, the progress of famine, and approach of winter, 
eluded his ambitious hopes ; and the venal confederates were seduced 
from his standard. A treaty of peace suspended the fears of the 
Greeks ; and they were finally delivered by the death of an adversary, 
whom neither oaths could bind, nor dangers could appal, nor pros- 
perity could satiate. His children succeeded to the principality of 
Antioch : but the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was 
clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmistra were re- 
stored to the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, they 
possessed the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum was separated on all sides from the sea 
and their Mussulman brethren ; the power of the sultans was shaken 
by the victories, and even the defeats, of the Franks ; and after the loss 
of Nice, they removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an obscure 
and inland town above 300 miles from Constantinople. Instead of 
trembling for their capital, the Comnenian princes waged an offensive 
war against the Turks, and the first crusade prevented the fall of the 
declining empire. * 

In the twelfth century, three great emigrations marched by land 
from the West to the relief of Palestine. The soldiers and pilgrims of 
Lombardy, France, and Germany, were excited by the example and 
success of the first crusade (a.d. iioi). Forty-eight years (a.d. 1147) 
after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the emperor and the 
French king, Conrad the third and Louis the seventh, undertook the 
second crusade to support the falling fortunes of the Latins. A grand 
division of the third crusade was led (a.d. 1189) by the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, who sympathized with his brothers of France and 
England in the common loss of Jerusalem. These three expeditions 
may be compared in their resemblance of the greatness of numbers, 
their passage through the Greek empire, and the nature and event of 
their Turkish warfare, and a brief parallel may save the repetition of 
a tedious narrative. However splendid it may seem, a regular story 
of the crusades would exhibit the perpetual return of the same causes 
and effects ; and the frequent attempts for the defence or recovery of 
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the Holy Land, woftld appear so many faint and unsuccessful copies 
of the originaL 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the footsteps of the first 
pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though unequal in fame and 
merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow-adventurers. At their 
head were displayed the banners of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, 
and Aquitain : the first a descendant of Hugh Capet, the second a 
father of the Brunswick line : the archbishop of Milan, a temporal 
prince, transported, for the benefit of the Turks, the treasures and 
ornaments of his church and palace ; and the veteran crusaders, Hugh 
the Great and Stephen of Chartres, returned to consummate their 
unfinished vow. The huge and disorderly bodies of their followers 

* moved forwards in two columns ; and if the first consisted of 260,000 
persons, the second might possibly amount to 60,000 horse, and 100,000 
foot The armies of the second crusade might have claimed the con- 
quest of Asia : the nobles of France and Germany were animated by 
the presence of their sovereigns ; and both the rank and personal cha- 
racters of Conrad and Louis, gave a dignity to their cause, and a dis- 
cipline to their force, which might be vainly expected from the 
feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, and that of the king, 
was each composed of 70,000 knights and their inunediate attendants 
in the field ; and if the light-armed troops, the peasant infantry, the 
women and children, the priests and monks, be rigorously excluded, 
the full account will scarcely be satisfied with 400,000 souls. The 
West, from Rome to Britain, was called into action ; the king of Po- 
land and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad ; and it is affirmed 
by the Greeks and Latins, that in the passage of a strait 'or river, the 
Byzantine agents, after a tale of 900,000, desisted firom the endless and 

' formidable computation. In the tiiird crusade, as the French and 
English preferred the navigation of the Mediterranean, the host of 
Frederic Barbarossa was less numerous. Fifteen thousand knights, 
and as many squires, were the flower of the German chivalry : 60,000 
horse, and 100,000 foot, were mustered by the emperor in the plains of 
Hungary ; and after such repetitions we shall no longer be startled at 
the 600,000 pilgrims, which credulity has ascribed to this last emigra- 
tion. Such extravagant reckonings prove only the astonishment of 
contemporaries ; but their astonishment most strongly bears testimony 
to the e^^istence of an enormous though indefinite multitude. The 
Greeks might applaud their superior knowledge of the arts and strata- 
gems of war, but they confessed the strength and courage of the French 
cavalry and the infantry of the Germans ; and the strangers are de- 
scribed as an iron race, of gigantic stature, who darted fire from their 
eyes, and spilt blood like water on the ground. Under the banners of 
Conrad, a troop of females rode in the attitude and armour of men ; and 
the chief of these Amazons, from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained 
the epithet of the Golden-footed Dame. 
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II. The numbers and character of the strangers was an object of 
terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sentiment of fear is nearly- 
allied to that of hatred. This aversion was suspended or softened by 
the apprehension of the Turkish power; and the invectives of the 
Latins will not bias our more candid belief, that the emperor Alexius 
dissembled their insolence, eluded their hostilities, counselled their 
rashness, and opened to their ardour the road of pilgrimage and con- 
quest. But when the Turks had been driven from Nice and the sea 
coast, when the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded the distant sul- 
tans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation the free and frequent 
passage of the Western Barbarians, who violated the majesty, and 
endangered the safety, of the empire. The second and third crusades 
were undertaken under the reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac An- 
gelus. Of the former, the passions were always impetuous, and often 
malevolent ; and the natural union of a cowardly and a mischievous 
temper was exemplified in the latter, who, without merit or mercy, 
could punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was secretly, and 
perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince and people to destroy, or at 
least to discourage, the pilgrims, by every species of injiuy and op- 
pression ; and their want of prudence and discipline continually- 
afforded the pretence or the opportunity. The Western roonarchs 
had stipulated a safe passage and fair market in the country of their 
Christian brethren ; the treaty had been ratified by oaths and hostages ; 
and the poorest soldier of Frederic's army was furnished with three 
marks of silver to defray his expences on the road. But every engage- 
ment was violated by treachery and injustice ; and the complaints of 
the Latins are attested by the honest confession of a Greek historian, 
who has dared to prefer truth to his country. Instead of an hospit- 
able reception, the gates of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were 
closely barred against the crusaders ; and the scanty pittance of food 
was let down in baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight might 
excuse this timid jealousy ; but the common duties of humanity pro- 
hibited the mixture of chalk, or other poisonous ingredients, in the 
bread ; and should Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is 
guilty of coining base money for the purpose of trading with the pil- 
grims. In every step of their march they were stopped or misled : the 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes and break down the 
bridges against them : the stragglers were pillaged and murdered : the 
soldiers and horses were pierced in the woods by arrows from an in- 
visible hand ; the sick were burnt in their beds : and the dead bodies 
were hung on gibbets along the highways. These injuries exasperated 
the champions of the cross, who were not endowed with evangelical 
patience ; and the Byzantine princes, who had provoked the unequal 
conflict, promoted the embarkation and march of these formidable 
guests. On the verge of the Tiurkish frontier Barbarossa spared the 
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guilty Philaddpliia, rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and deplored 
the hard necessity that had stained his sword with any drops of Chris- 
tian blood. In tiieir intercourse with the monarchs of Germany and 
France, the pride of the Greeks was exposed to an anxious triaL They 
might boast that on the first interview the seat of Louis was a low 
stool, beside the throne of Manuel ; but no sooner had the Frencli 
king transported his army beyond the Bosphorus, than he refused the 
offer of a second conference, unless his brother would meet him on 
equal terms, either on the sea or land. With Conrad and Frederic, 
the ceremonial was still nicer and more difficult : like the successors 
of Constantine, they styled themselves emperors of the Romans ; and 
firmly maintained the purity of their title and dignity. The first of 
these representatives of Charlemagne would only converse with Manuel 
on horseback in the open field ; the second, by passing the Helles- 
pont rather than the Bosphorus, declined the view of Constantinople 
and its sovereign. An emperor, who had been crowned at Rome, was 
reduced in the Greek epistles to the humble appellation of Rex^ or 
prince of the Alemanni ; and the vain and feeble Angelus affected to 
be ignorant of the name of one of the greatest men and monarchs of 
the age. While they viewed with hatred and suspicion the Latin pil- 
grims, the Greek emperors maintained a strict, though secret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained, that by his 
friendship for the great Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the 
Franks ; and a mosque was founded at Constantinople for the public 
exercise of the religion of Mahomet.* 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade, were destroyed in 
Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish arrows : and the 
princes only escaped with some squadrons of horse to accomplish their 
lamentable pilgrimage. A just opinion may be formed of their know- 
ledge and humanity ; of their knowledge, from the design of subduing 
Persia and Chorasan in their way to Jerusalem ; of their humanity, 
from the massacre of the Christian people, a friendly city, who came 
out to meet them with palms and crosses in their hands. The arms 
of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and imprudent ; but the event of 
the second crusade was still more ruinous to Christendom ; and the 
Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects of giving seasonable 
intelligence to the sultan, and treacherous guides to the Latin princes. 
Instead of crushing the common foe, by a double attack at the same 
time but on different sides, the Germans were lurged by emulation, and 
the French were retarded by jealousy. Louis had scarcely passed the 
Bosphorus when he was met by the returning emperor, who had lost 
the greatest part of his army in glorious, but unsuccessful, actions on 
the banks of the Maeander. The contrast of the pomp of his rival 

* In the Epist of Innoc. III. (xiii. 184), and the Hist, of Bohadin (p. X29X see the views of 
a pope and a cadi on this singular toleration., 
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liastened the retreat of Conrad : the desertion of his independent vas- 
sals reduced him to his hereditary troops ; and he borrowed some 
Greek vessels to execute by sea the pilgrimage of Palestine. Without 
studying the lessons of experience, or the nature of war, the king of 
France advanced through the same country to a similar fate. The 
vanguard, which bore the royal banner and the oriflamme of St Denys,* 
had doubled their march with rash and inconsiderate speed ; and the 
rear which the king commanded in person no longer found their com- 
panions in the evening camp. In darkness and disorder they were 
encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed by the innumerable host of 
Tiu'ks, who in the art of war were superior to the Qiristians of the 
twelfth century. Louis, who climbed a tree in the general discomfiture, 
was saved by his own valour and the ignorance of his adversaries ; 
and with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but almost alone, to the 
camp of the vanguard. But instead of pursuing his expedition by 
land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics of his army in the friendly 
seaport of Satalia. From thence he embarked for Antioch ; but so 
penurious was the supply of Greek vessels, that they could only afford 
room for his knights and nobles ; and the plebeian crowd of infantry 
was left to perish at the foot of the Pamphylian hills. The emperor 
and the king embraced and wept at Jerusalem ; their martial trains, 
the renmant of mighty armies, were joined to the Christian powers of 
Syria, and a fruitless siege of Damascus was the final effort of the 
second crusade. Conrad and Louis embarked for Europe with the 
personal &me of piety and courage; but the Orientals had bravM 
these potent monarchs of the Franks, with whose names and military 
forces they had been so often threatened. Perhaps they had still 
more to fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the first, who in his 
youth had served in Asia, imder his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns 
in Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his 
soldiers, even the princes of the empire, were accustomed under his 
reign to obey. As soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodicea, 
the last cities of the Greek frontier, he plunged into the salt and barren 
desert, a land (says the historian) of horror and tribulation. During 
twenty days, every step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged 
by the innumerable hordes of Turkmans, whose numbers and fury 
• seemed after each defeat to multiply and inflame. The emperor con- 
tinued to struggle and to suffer ; and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that when he reached the gates of Iconium, no more than 
I coo knights were able to serve on horseback. By a sudden and 
resolute assault, he defeated the guards, and stormed the capital of 
the sultan, who humbly sued for pardon and peace. The road was 

* As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the vassals and advocates of the monastenr 
of St. Denys. The saint's peculiar banner, which they received from the abbot, was of a 

ftuare form, and a red or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at the head of the 
rendi armies from the xiith to the xvth century. 
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now open, and Frederic advanced in a career of triumph, till he was 
unfortunately drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia. The remainder 
of his Germans was consumed by sickness and desertion ; and the 
emperor's son expired with the greatest part of his Swabian vassals at 
the siege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Frederic Barbarossa alone could achieve the passage of the Lesser 
Asia ; yet even their success was a warning ; and in the last and most 
experienced age of the crusades, every nation preferred the sea to the 
toils and perils of an inland expedition. 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a natural and simple event, 
while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise congenial to the 
spirit of the times. But the obstinate perseverance of Europe may 
indeed excite our pity and admiration ; that no instruction should have 
been drawn from constant and adverse experience ; that the same con- 
fidence should have repeatedly grown from the same failures ; that 
six succeeding generations should have rushed headlong down the 
precipice that was open before them ; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private fortunes, on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a tomb-stone 2000 miles from 
their country. In a period of two centuries after the council of Cler- 
mont, each spring and summer produced a new emigration of pilgrim 
warriors for the defence of the Holy Land ; but the seven great arma- 
ments or crusades were excited by some impending or recent calamity : 
the nations were moved by the authority of their pontiffs, and the 
example of their kings : their zeal was kindledj and their reason was 
silenced, by the voice of their holy orators ; and among these, Bernard, 
the monk, or the saint, may claim (a.i>. 1091 — 1153) the most honour- 
able place. About eight years before the first conquest of Jerusalem, 
he was bom of a noble family, in Burgimdy ; at the age of three-and- 
twenty, he buried himself in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the 
primitive fervour of the institution ; at the end of two years he led forth 
her third colony, or daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux in Cham- 
pagne ; and was content, till the hour of his death, with the humble 
station of Abbot of his own community. A philosophic age has abo- 
lished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the honours of these 
spiritual heroes. The meanest among them are distinguished by some 
energies of the mind ; they were at least superior to their votaries and 
disciples ; and, in the race of superstition, they attained the prize for 
which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, in action, Ber- 
nard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries ; his composi- 
tions are not devoid of wit and eloquence ; and he seems to have 
preserved as much reason and humanity as may be reconciled with 
the character of a saint. In secular life, he would have shared the 
seventh part of a private inheritance ; by a vow of poverty and pen- 
ance, by closing his eyes against the visible world, by the refusal of 
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all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle of 
Europe, and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents. Princes 
and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical censures \ 
France, England, and Milan, consulted and obeyed his judgment in a 
schism of the church : the debt was repaid by the gratitude of Inno- 
cent the second ; and his successor Eugenius the third was the friend 
and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in the proclamation of the 
second crusade that he shone as the missionary and prophet of God, 
who called the nations to the defence of his holy sepulchre. At the 
parliament of Vezelay he spoke before the king ; and Louis the seventh, 
with his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. The abbot of 
Clairvaux then marched to the less easy conquest of the emperor Con- 
rad : a phlegmatic people, i^orant of his language, was transported 
by the pathetic vehemence of his tone and gestures ; and his progress, 
from Constance to Cologne, was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. 
Bernard applauds his own success in the depopulation of Europe ; 
affirms that cities and castles were emptied of their inhabitants ; and 
computes, that only one man was left behind for the consolation of 
seven widows. The blind fanatics were desirous of electing him for 
their general ; but the example of the hermit Peter was before his eyes ; 
and while he assured the Crusaders of the divine favour, he prudently 
declined a military command, in which failure and victory would have 
been almost equally disgraceful to his character. Yet, after the cala- 
mitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a false 
prophet, the author of the public and private mourning ; his enemies ex- 
ulted, his friends blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory. 
He justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope ; expatiates on 
the mysterious ways of providence ; imputes the misfortunes of the 
pilgrims to their own sins ; and modestly insinuates, that his mission 
had been approved by signs and wonders. Had the fact been certain, 
the argument would be decisive ; and his faithful disciples, who enu- 
merate twenty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the public assem- 
blies of France and Germany, in which they were performed. At the 
present hour, such prodigies will not obtain credit beyond the precincts 
of Clairvaux ; but in the preternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and 
the sick, who were presented to the man of God, it is impossible for 
us to ascertain the separate shares of accident, of fancy, of imposture, 
and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of its discordant vo- 
taries ; since the same dispensation which was applauded as a deliver- 
ance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity 
in Asia. After the loss of Jerusalem, the Syrian fugitives diffused their 
consternation and sorrow : Bagdad mourned in the dust ; the cadi 
Zeineddin of Damascus tore his beard in the caliph's presence ; and 
the whole divan shed tears at his melancholy tale. But the com- 
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manders of the faithful could only weep ; they were themselves cap- 
tives in the hands of the Turks ; some temporal power was restored to 
the last age of the Abbassides ; but their humble ambition was con- 
fined to Bagdad and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, the Sel- 
jukian sultans, had followed the common law of the Asiatic dynasties, 
the unceasing round of valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and 
decay : their spirit and power were unequal to the defence of religion ; 
and, in his distant realm of Persia, the Christians were strangers to the 
name and the arms of Sangier, the last hero of his race. While the 
sultans were involved in the silken web of the harem, the pious task 
was undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks ; a Turkish name, which, 
like the Byzantine patricians, may be translated by Father of the 
Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been the favourite of Malek 
Shaw, from whom he received the privilege of standing on the right- 
hand of the throne ; but, in the civil wars that ensued on the monarch's 
death, he lost his head and the government of Aleppo. His domestic 
emirs persevered in their attachment to his son Zenghi (a.d. 1127 — 
1 145), who proved his first arms against the Franks in the defeat of 
Antioch : thirty campaigns in the service of the caliph and sultan 
established his military fame ; and he was invested with the conunand 
of Mosul, as the only champion that could avenge the cause of the 
prophet. The public hope was not disappointed : after a siege of 
twenty-five days, he stormed the city of Edessa, and recovered from 
the Franks their conquests beyond the Euphrates : the martial tribes 
of Curdistan were subdued by the independent sovereign of Mosul 
and Aleppo : his soldiers were taught to behold the camp as their, only 
country ; they trusted to his liberality for their rewards ; and their ab- 
sent families were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. At the head 
of these veterans, his son Noureddin gradually (A.D. 1145 — 11 74) 
united the Mahometan powers ; added the kingdom of Damascus to 
that of Aleppo, and waged a long and successful war against the Chris^ 
tians of Syria ; he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, 
and the Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the tides 
and prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves were compelled to 
own the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this 
implacable adversary. In his hfe and government, the holy warrior 
revived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and silk were 
banished from his palace ; the use of wine from his dominions ; the 
public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service ; and the 
frugal household of Noureddin was maintained from his legitimate 
share of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of a private estate. 
His favourite Sultana sighed for some female object of expence. 
" Alas/' replied the king, " I fear God, and am no more than the 
treasurer of the Moslems, Their property I cannot alienate ; but I 
still possess three shops in the city of Hems : these you may take ; 
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and these alone can I bestow." His chamber of justice was the terror 
of the great and the refuge of the poor. Some years after the Sultan's 
death, an oppressed subject called aloud in the streets of Damascus, 
" O Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou now ? Arise, arise, to pity 
and protect us !'' A tumult was apprehended, and a living tyrant 
trembled at the name of a departed monarch. 

By the arms of the Turks and Franks, the Fatimites had been de- 
prived of Syria. In Egypt, the decay of their character and influence 
was still more essential Yet they were still revered as the descend- 
ants and successors of the prophet ; they maintained their invisible 
state in the palace of Cairo ; and their person was seldom violated by 
the profane eyes of subjects or strangers. The Latin ambassadors 
have described their own introduction through a series of gloomy 
passages and glittering porticoes : the scene was enlivened by the 
warbling of birds and the murmur of fountains ; it was enriched by 
a display of rich furniture, and rare animals : of the Imperial trea- 
sures, something was shown, and much was supposed ; and the long 
order of unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers and domestic 
eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence-chamber was veiled with a 
curtain ; and the vizir, who conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his 
scymetar, and prostrated himself three times on the groimd ; the veil 
was then removed ; and they beheld the conunander of the faithful, 
who signified his pleasure to the first slave of the throne. But this 
slave was his master : the vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme 
administration of Egypt ; the claims of the rival candidates were de- 
cided by arms ; and the name of the most worthy, of the strongest, 
was inserted in the royal patent of command. The factions of Darg- 
ham and Shawer alternately expelled each other from the capital and 
country ; and the weaker side implored the dangerous protection of 
the sultan of Damascus or the king of Jerusalem, the perpetual 
enemies of the sect and monarchy of the Fatimites. By his arms and 
religion, the Turk was most formidable ; but the [Frank, in an easy 
direct march, could advance from Gaza to the Nile ; while the inter- 
mediate situation of his realm compelled the troops of Noureddin to 
wheel round the skirts of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which ex- 
posed them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of the desert 
The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish prince aspired to reign in 
Egypt imder the name of the Abbassides ; but the restoration of the 
suppUant Shawer was the ostensible motive of the first expedition ; 
and the success was (a.d. 1163) entrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a 
valiant and veteran commander. Dargham was oppressed and slain ; 
but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his more 
fortunate rival, soon provoked him to invite the king of Jerusalem to 
deliver Egypt from his insolent benefactors. To this union, the forces 
of Shiracouh were unequal ; he relinquished the premature conquest ; 
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and the evacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium was the condition of his 
safe retreat As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their general 
closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his hand, a 
Frank presumed to ask him if he were not afraid of an attack ? " It 
is doubtless in your power to begin the attack," replied the intrepid 
emir ; " but rest assured, that not one of my soldiers will go to para- 
dise till he has sent an infidel to helL" His report of the riches of 
the land, the effeminacy of the natives, and Ae disorders of the 
government, revived the hopes of Noureddin ; the caliph of Bagdad 
applauded the pious design ; and Shiracouh descended into Egypt a 
second time with 12,000 Turks and 11,000 Arabs. Yet his forces were 
still inferior to the confederate armies of the Franks and Saracens ; 
and I can discern an unusual degree of military art, in his "passage of 
the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his masterly evolutions in the battle 
of Babain, the surprise of Alexandria, and his marches and counter- 
marches in the flats and valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the sea. 
His conduct was seconded by the courage of his troops, and on the 
eve of action a Mameluke exclaimed, " If we cannot wrest Egypt 
from the Christian dogs, why do we not renounce the honours and 
rewards of the sultan, and retire to labour with the peasants, or to 
spin with the females of the harem ?*' Yet, after all his efforts in the 
field, after the obstinate defence of Alexandria by his nephew 
Saladin, an honorable eapitulation and retreat concluded the second 
enterprise of Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reserved his abilities for a 
third and more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by the am- 
bition and avarice of Almaric or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, who had 
imbibed the pernicious maxim, that no faith should be kept with the 
enemies of God. A religious warrior, the great master of the hos- 
pital, encouraged him to proceed ; the emperor of Constantinople 
either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria ; and 
the perfidious Christian, imsatisfied with spoil and subsidy, aspired to 
the conquest of Egypt. In this emergency, the Moslems turned their 
eyes towards the sultan of Damascus ; the vizir, whom danger en- 
compassed on aU sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes, and Nou- 
reddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one third of the 
revenue of the kingdom. The Franks were already at the gates of 
Cairo ; but the suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their approach ; 
they were deceived by an insidious negociation ; and their vessels were 
unable to surmount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently declined 
a contest with the Turks, in the midst of an hostile country; and 
Amaury retired into Palestine, with the shame and reproach that 
always adhere to unsuccessful injustice. After this deliverance, Shira- 
couh was invested (A.D. 11 69) with a robe of honour, which he soon 
stained with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while, the 
Turkish emirs condescended to hold the office of vizir ; but this foreign 
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conquest precipitated the fall of the Fatimites themselves ; and the 
bloodless change was accomplished by a message and a word. The 
caliphs had been degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny of 
the vizirs : their subjects blushed, when the descendant and successor 
of the prophet presented his naked hand to the rude gripe of a Latin 
ambassador ; they wept when he sent the hair of his women, a sad 
emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the pity of the sultan of 
Damascus. By the command of Noureddin (A.D. 1171), and the sen- 
tence of the doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, 
were solemnly restored : the caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was ac- 
knowledged in the public prayers as the true commander of the 
faithful ; and the green livery of the sons of All was exchanged for the 
black colour of the Abbassides. The last of his race, the caliph 
Adhed, who survived only ten days, expired in happy ignorance of his 
fate : his treasiures secured the loyalty of the soldiers and silenced the 
murmurs of the sectaries ; and in all subsequent revolutions, Egypt 
has never departed from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems. 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by the pastoral 
tribes of the Curds : a people hardy, strong, savage, impatient, of the 
yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the government of their 
national chiefs. The resemblance of name, situation, and manners, 
seem to identify them with the Carducians of the Greeks ; and they 
still defend against the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which 
they asserted against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambi- 
tion prompted them to embrace the profession of mercenary soldiers : 
the service of his father and uncle prepared the reign of the great 
Saladin (A.D. 1171 — 1193); and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple 
Curd, magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced 
from the Arabian caliphs. So unconscious was Noureddin of the 
impending ruin of his house, that he constrained the reluctant youth 
to follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt : his military character was 
established by the defence of Alexandria ; and if we may believe the 
Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian general the pro- 
fane honours of knighthood. On the death of Shiracouh, the office 
of grand visir was bestowed on Saladin, as the yotmgest and least 
powerful of the emirs ; but with the advice of his father, whom he in- 
vited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant over his equals, and 
attached the army to his person and interest While Noureddin lived, 
these ambitious Curds were the most humble of his slaves ; and the 
indiscreet murmurs of the divan were silenced by the prudent Ayub, 
who loudly protested that at the command of the sultan he himself 
would lead his son in chains to the foot of the throne. " Such lan- 
^age," he added in private, " was prudent and proper in an assembly 
of your rivals ; but we are now above fear and obedience ; and the 
threats of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute of a sugar-cane.'' 
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His seasonable death relieved them from the odious and doubtful 
conflict : his son, a minor of eleven years of age, was left for a while 
to the emirs of Damascus ; and the new lord of Egypt was decorated 
by the caliph with every title that coidd sanctify his usurpation in the 
eyes of the peo|de. Nor was Saladin long content with the possession 
of Egypt : he despoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks 
of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir; Mecca and Medina acknow- 
ledged him for their temporal protector ; his brother subdued the dis- 
tant regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia ; and at the hour of his 
death, his empire was spread from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, 
and from the Indian ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In the 
judgment of his character, the reproaches of treason and ingratitude 
strike forcibly on our minds, impressed, as they are, with the prin- 
ciple and experience of law and loyalty. But his ambition may in 
some measure be excused by the revolutions of Asia, which had erased 
every notion of legitimate succession ; by the recent example of the 
Atabeks themselves ; by his reverence to the son of his benefactor, 
his humane and generous behaviour to the collateral branches ; by 
their incapacity and his merit ; by the approbation of the caliph, the 
sole source of all legitimate power ; and, above all, by the wishes and 
interests of the people, whose happiness is the first object of govern- 
ment In his virtues, and in those of his patron, they admired the 
singular union of the hero and the saint ; for both Noureddin and 
Saladin are ranked among the Mahometan saints ; and the constant 
meditation of the holy war appears to have shed a serious and sober 
colour over their lives and actions. The youth of the latter was ad- 
dicted to wine and women : but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the 
temptations of pleasure, for the graver follies of fame and dominion ; the 
garment of Saladin was of coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; 
and while he emulated the temperance, he surpassed the chastity, of his 
Arabian prophet Both in faith and practice he was a rigid Mussul- 
man ; he ever deplored that the defence of religion had not allowed 
him to accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, 
five times each day, the sultan devoudy prayed with his brethren : the 
involuntary omission of £eisting was scrupulously repaid ; and his per- 
usal of the Koran on horseback between the approaching armies, may 
be quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, of piety and courage. The 
superstitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei was the only study that he 
deigned to encourage : the poets were safe in his contempt ; but all 
profisuie science was the object of his aversion ; and a philosopher, who 
had vented some speculative novelties, was seized and strangled by the 
command of the royal saint The justice of his divan was accessible 
to the meanest suppliants against himself or his ministers ; and it was 
only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the rule of equity. 
While the descendants of Sdjuk and Zenghi held his stirrup and 
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smoothed his garments, he was af^ble and patient with the meanest 
of his servants. So boundless was his liberality, that he distributed 
12,000 horses at the siege of Acre ; and, at the time of his death, no 
more than forty-seven drachms of silver, and one piece of gold coin 
were found in the treasury ; yet in a martial reign, the tributes were 
diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed without fear or danger, the 
fruits of their industry. Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the 
royal foundations of hospitals, colleges, and mosques, and Cairo was 
fortified with a wall and citadel ; but his works were consecrated to 
public use, nor did the sultan indulge himself in a garden or palace of 
private luxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues 
of Saladin commanded the esteem of the Christians : the emperor of 
Germany gloried in his friendship ; the Greek emperor solicited his 
alliance ; and the conquest of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magni- 
fied, his fame both in the East and West. 

During its short existence, the kingdom of Jerusalem was supported 
by the discord of the Turks and Saracens ; and both the Fatimite 
caliphs and the sultans of Damascus were tempted to sacrifice the cause 
of their religion to the meaner considerations of private and present 
advantage. But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were now 
united by an hero, whom nature and fortune had armed against the 
Christians. All without now bore the most threatening aspect ; and 
all was feeble and hollow in the internal state of Jerusalem. After the 
two first Baldwins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
sceptre devolved by female succession to Mehsenda, daughter of the 
second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by 
a former marriage, of our English Plantagenets. Their two sons, 
Baldwin the third and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not unsuc- 
cessful, war against the infidels ; but the son of Amaury, Baldwin the 
fourth, was deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, of the facul- 
ties both of mind and body. His sister, Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin 
the fifth, was his natural heiress : after the suspicious death of her 
child, she crowned her second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of 
handsome person, but of such base renown, that his own brother Jefirey 
was heard to exclaim, " Since they have made him a king, surely they 
would have made me a god !" The choice was generally blamed ; and 
the most powerful vassal, Raymond count of Tripoli, who had been 
excluded from the succession and regency, entertained an implacable 
hatred against the king, and exposed his honour and conscience to the 
temptations of the sultan. Such were the guardians of the holy city ; 
a leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor : yet its fate was 
delayed twelve years by some supplies from Europe, by the valour of 
the military orders, and by the distant or domestic avocations of their 
great enemy. At length, on every side the sinking state was encircled 
and pressed by an hostile line ; and the truce was violated by the 
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Franks, whose existence it protected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald 
of Chatillon, had seized a fortress on the edge of the desert, from 
whence he pillaged the caravans, insulted Mahomet, and threatened 
the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin condescended to complain ; 
rejoiced in the denial of justice ; and at the head of 80,000 horse and foot, 
invaded the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first siege was 
suggested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the king 
of Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, and to arm his 
people for the relief of that important place. By the advice of the per- 
fidious Raymond, the Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute 
of water : he fled on the first onset with the curses of both nations : 
Lusignan was overthrown (A.D. 1187. July 3) with the loss of 30,000 
men ; and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfortune ! was left in the 
power of the infidels. The royal captive was conducted to the tent of 
Saladin ; and as he fainted with thirst and terror, the generous victor 
presented him with a cup of sherbet cooled in snow, without suffering 
his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of this pledge of hos- 
pitality and pardon. "The person and dignity of a king," said the 
sultan, " are sacred ; but this impious robber must instantly acknow- 
ledge the prophet, whom he has blasphemed, or meet the death which 
he has so often deserved." On the proud or conscientious refiisal of 
the Christian warrior, Saladin struck him on the head with his scymetar, 
and Reginald was dispatched by the guards. The trembling Lusignan 
was sent to Damascus to an honourable prison and speedy ransom ; 
but the victory was stained by the execution of 230 knights of the hos- 
pital, the intrepid champions and martyrs of their faith. The kingdom 
was left without a head ; and of the two grand masters of the military 
orders, the one was slain and the other was a prisoner. From all the 
cities, both of the sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisons had 
been drawn away for this fatal field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could 
escape the rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the batde 
of Tiberias he appeared in arms before the gates of Jerusalem. 

He might expect, that the siege of a city, so venerable on earth and 
in heaven, so interesting to Europe and Asia, would rekindle the last 
sparks of enthusiasm ; and that, of 60,000 Christians, every man would 
be a soldier, and every soldi^er a candidate for martyrdom. But queen 
Sybilla trembled for herself and her captive husband ; and the barons 
and knights, who had escaped from the sword and chains of the 
Turks, displayed the same factious and selfish spirit in the public ruin. 
The most numerous portion of the inhabitants were composed of the 
Greek and Oriental Christians, whom experience had taught to prefer 
the Mahometan before the Latin yoke ; and the holy sepulchre attracted 
a base and needy crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted only 
on the charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efforts were 
made for the defence of Jerusalem ; but in the space of fourteen (a.d. 
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1 1 87. Oct 2) days, a victorious anny drove back the sallies of the be- 
sieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen 
cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, and erected on the breach twelve 
banners of the prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a bare-foot 
procession of the queen, the women, and the monks, implored the Son 
of God to save his tomb and his inheritance from impious violation. 
Their sole hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, and to their first 
suppliant deputation that mercy was sternly denied. "He had sworn 
to avenge the patience and long-suffering of the Moslems ; the hour of 
forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment has now arrived to expiate 
in blood, the innocent blood which had been spilt by Godfrey and the 
first crusaders." But a desperate and successful struggle of the Franks 
admonished the sultan that his triumph was not yet secure ; he listened 
with reverence to a solemn adjuration in the name of the common 
Father of mankind ; and a sentiment of human S3rmpathy mollified the 
rigour of fanaticism and conquest. He consented to accept the city, 
and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek and^Oriental Christians were 
permitted to live under his dominion ; but it was stipulated, that in 
forty days all the Franks and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, and 
be safely conducted to the sea-ports of Syria and Egypt ; that ten 
pieces of gold should be paid for each man, five for each woman, and 
one for every child ; and that those who were unable to pturchase their 
freedom should be detained in perpetual slavery. Of some writers it 
is a favourite and invidious theme to compare the humanity of Saladin 
with the massacre of the first crusade. The difference would be merely 
personal ; but we should not forget that the Christians had offered to 
capitulate, and that the Mahometans of Jerusalem sustained the last 
extremities of an assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditions of the 
treaty ; and he may be deservedly praised for the glance of pity which 
he cast on the misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exaction 
of his debt, he accepted a sum of 30,000 byzants, for the ransom of 
7000 poor ; 2000 or 3000 more were dismissed by his gratuitous 
clemency : and the number of slaves was reduced to 11,000 or 14,000 
persons. In his interview with the queen, his words, and even his 
tears, suggested the kindest consolations ; his liberal alms were dis- 
tributed among those who had been made orphans or widows by the 
fortune of war ; and while the knights of the hospital were in arms 
against him, he allowed their more pious brethren to continue during 
the term of a year, the care and the service of the sick. In these acts 
of mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our admiration and love : he 
was above the necessity of dissimulation, and his stem fanaticism 
would have prompted him to dissemble, rather than to affect, this pro- 
fane compassion for the enemies of the Koran. After Jerusalem had 
been delivered from the presence of the strangers, the sultan made his 
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triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind and to the hannony 
of martial music. The great mosque of Omar, which had been con> 
verted into a church, was again consecrated to one God and his pro- 
phet Mahomet ; the walls and pavement were purified with rose water ; 
and a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was erected in the sanctuary. 
But when the golden cross that glittered on the dome was cast down, 
and dragged through the streets, the Christians of every sect uttered a 
lamentable groan, which was answered by the joyful shouts of the 
Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had collected the crosses, 
the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy place : they were seized 
by the conqueror, who was desirous of presenting the caliph with the 
trophies of Christian idolatry. He was persuaded however to entrust 
them to the patriarch and prince of Antioch ; and the pious pledge was 
redeemed by Richard of England, at the expense of 52,000 byzants of 
gold. 

The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final expulsion 
of the Latins from Syria ; which was yet delayed (a.d. 1188) above a 
century after the death of Saladin. In the career of victory, he was 
first checked by the resistance of Tjrre; the troops and garrisons 
which had capitulated, were imprudently conducted to the same port : 
their numbers were adequate to the defence of the place ; and the ar- 
rival of Conrad of Montferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with con- 
fidence and union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, had been made 
prisoner in the battle of Tiberias ; but that disaster was unknown in 
Italy and Greece, when the son was urged by ambition and piety to 
visit the inheritance of his royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. The 
view of the Turkish banners warned him from the hostile coast of 
Jaffa ; and Conrad was unanimously hailed as the prince and cham- 
pion of Tyre, which was already besieged by the conqueror of Jerusa- 
lem. The firmness of his zeal, and perhaps his knowledge of a getier- 
ous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the sultan, and to declare, 
that should his aged parent be exposed before the walls, he himself 
would discharge the first arrow, and glory in his descent from a 
Christian martyr. The Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the har- 
bour of Tyre ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, and five galleys 
were either sunk or taken ; 1000 Turks were slain in a sally ; and Sa- 
ladin, after burning his engines, concluded a glorious campaign by a 
disgraceful retreat to Damascus. He was soon assailed by a more 
formidable tempest. The pathetic narratives, and even the pictmres, 
that represented in lively colours the servitude and profanation of Je- 
rusalem, awakened the torpid sensibility of Europe : the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of France and England, assumed 
the cross ; and the tardy magnitude of their armaments was anticipated 
by the maritime states of the Mediterranean and the Ocean. The 
skilful and provident Italians first embarked in the ships of Genoa, 
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Pisa, and Venice. They were speedily followed by the most eager 
pilgrims of France, Normandy, and the Western Isles. The powerful 
succour of Flanders, Frise, and Denmark, filled near a hundred ves- 
sels ; and the northern warriors were distinguished in the field by a 
lofty stature and a ponderous battle-axe. Their increasing multitudes 
could no longer be confined within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedi- 
ent to the voice of Conrad. They pitied the misfortunes, and revered 
the dignity of Lusignan, who was released from prison, perhaps to 
divide the army of the Franks. He proposed the recovery of Ptole- 
mais, or Acre, thirty miles to the south of Tyre ; and the place was 
first invested by 2000 horse and 30,000 foot under his nominal com- 
mand. I shall not expatiate on the story of this memorable siege ; 
which lasted near two years, and consumed (A.D. 11 89, July — ^A.D. 1191. 
July) in a narrow space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never did 
the flame of enthusiasm bum with fiercer and more destructive rage ; 
nor could the true believers, a common appellation, who consecrated 
their own martyrs, refuse some applause to the mistaken zeal and 
courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the holy trumpet, the 
Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental provinces, assem- 
bled under the servant of the prophet : his camp was pitched and 
removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he laboured, night and day, 
for the relief of his brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. Nine 
battles not unworthy of the name, were fought, in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Carmel, with such vicissitude of fortune, that in 
one attack, the sultan forced his way into the city ; that in one sally 
the Christians penetrated to the royal tent. By the means of divers 
and pigeons, a regular correspondence was maintained with the be- 
sieged : and, as often as the sea was left open, the exhausted garrison 
was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured into the place. The 
Latin camp was thinned by famine, the sword, and the climate ; but 
the tents * of the dead were replenished with new pilgrims, who ex- 
aggerated the strength and speed of their approaching countrymen. 
The vulgar was astonished by the report, that the pope himself, with 
an innumerable crusade, was advanced as far as Constantinople, The 
march of the emperor filled the East with more serious dlarms ; the 
obstacles which he encountered in Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were 
raised by the policy of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Barbarossa 
was measured by his esteem ; and the Christians were rather dismayed 
than encouraged at the sight of the duke of Swabia and his wayworn 
remnant of 5000 Germans. At length, in the spring of the second 
year, the royal fleets of France and England cast anchor in the bay of 
Acre, and the siege was more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful 
emulation of the two kings, Philip Augustus, and Richard Plantagenet 
After every source had been tried, and every hope was exhausted, 
the defenders of Acre submitted to their fate ; a capitulation was 
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granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions 
of a ransom of 200,000 pieces of gold, the deliverance of 100 nobles 
and 1500 inferior captives, and the restoration of the wood of the holy 
cross. Some doubts in the agreement, and some delay in the execu- 
tion, rekindled the fury of the Franks, and 3000 Moslems, almost in 
the Sultan's view, were beheaded by the command of the sanguinary 
Richard. By the conquest of Acre, the Latin powers acquired a 
strong town and a convenient harbour ; but the advantage was most 
dearly purchased. The minister and historian of Saladin computes 
from the report of the enemy, that their numbers, at different periods^ 
amounted to 500,000 or 600,000 ; that more than 100,000 Christians 
were slain ; that a far greater number was lost by disease or ship- 
wreck ; and that a small portion of this mighty host could return in 
safety to their native countries. 

Philip Augustus, and Richard the first, are the only kings of France 
and England, who (a.D. 1191, 1192), have fought under the same 
banners ; but the holy service, in which they were enlisted, was in- 
cessantly disturbed by their national jealousy ; and the two factions, 
which they protected in Palestine, were more averse to each other 
than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals, the French 
monarch was superior in dignity and power ; and in the emperor's 
absence, the Latins revered him as their temporal chief. His exploits 
were not adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, but the statesman 
predominated in his character ; he was soon weary of sacrificing his 
health and interest on a barren coast ; the surrender of Acre became 
the signal of his departure ; nor could he justify this unpopular deser- 
tion, by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with 500 knights and 10,000 foot, 
for the service of the Holy Land. The king of England, though 
inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth and military renown ; 
and if heroism be confined to brutal and ferocious valour, Richa]rd 
Plantagenet will stand high among the heroes of the age. The 
memory of Cceur de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was long dear 
and glorious to his English subjects ; and, at the distance of sixty 
years, it was celebrated in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the 
Turks and Saracens, against whom he had fought : his tremendous 
name was employed by the Syrian mothers to silence their infants ; 
and if an horse suddenly started from the way, his rider was wont to 
exclaim, "Dost thou think king Richard is in that bush.i^' His 
cruelty to the Mahometans was the effect of temper and zeal ; but I 
cannot believe that a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of his 
lance, would have descended to whet a dagger against his valiant 
brother Conrad of Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by some secret 
assassins. After the surrender of Acre, and the departure of Philip, the 
king of England led the crusaders to the recovery of the sea-coast ; 
and the cities of Caesarea and Jaf!a were added to tlie fragments of the 
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kingdom of Lusignan. A march of 100 miles from Acre to Ascalon^ 
was a great and perpetual battle of eleven days. In the disorder of 
his troops, Saladin remained on the field with seventeen guards, with- 
out lowering his standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen 
kettle-drum : he again rallied and renewed the charge ; and his 
preachers or heralds called aloud on the unitarians^ manfully to 
stand up against the Christian idolaters. But the progress of these 
idolaters was irresistible : and it was only by demolishing the walls 
and buildings of Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent them from 
occupying an important fortress on the confines of Egypt During a 
severe winter, the armies slept ; but in the spring, the Franks advanced 
within a day's march of Jerusalem, under the leading standard of the 
English king ; and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, 
of 7000 camels. Saladin had fixed his station in the holy city ; but 
the city was struck with consternation and discord : he fasted ; he 
prayed ; he preached ; he offered to share the dangers of the siege ; 
but his Mamalukes, who remembered the fate of their companions at 
Acre, pressed the sultan with loyal or seditious clamours, to reserve his 
person and their courage for the future defence of the religion and 
empire. The Moslems were delivered by the sudden, or, as they 
deemed, the miraculous, retreat of the Christians ; and the laurels of 
Richard were blasted by the prudence, or envy of his companions. 
The hero, ascending an hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed with an 
indignant voice, " Those who are unwilling to rescue, are imworthy to 
view, the sepulchre of Christ !" After his return to Acre, on the news 
that Jaffa was surprised by the sultan, he sailed with some merchant 
vessels, and leaped foremost on the beach ; the castle was relieved by 
his presence ; and 60,000 Turks and Saracens fled before his arms. 
The discovery of his weakness provoked them to return in the morn- 
ing ; and they found him carelessly encamped before the gates with only 
seventeen knights and three hundred archers. Without counting thdr 
numbers, he sustained their charge ; and we learn from the evidence 
of his enemies, that the king of England, grasping his lance, rode 
furiously along their front, from the right to the left wing, without 
meeting an adversary who dared to encounter his career. Am I writ- 
ing the history of Orlando or Amadis ? 

During these hostilities, a languid and tedious negociation between 
the Franks and Moslems was started, and continued, and broken, and 
again resumed, and again broken. Some acts of royal courtesy, the 
gift of snow and fruit, the exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian 
horses, softened the asperity of religious war : from the vicissitude of 
success, the monarchs might learn to suspect that Heaven was neutral 
in the quarrel ; nor, after the trial of each other, could either hope for 
a decisive victory. The health both of Richard and Saladin appeared 
to be in a declining state ; and they respectively suffered the evils of 
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distant and domestic warfare : Plantagenet was impatient to punish a 
perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy in his absence ; and the 
indefatigable sultan was subdued by the cries of the people, who was 
the victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instruments, of his martial 
zeal. The first demands of the king of England were the restitu- 
tion of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and he firmly de- 
clared, that himself and his brother pilgrims would end their lives in 
the pious labour, rather than return to Europe with ignominy and re- 
morse. , But the conscience of Saladin refused, without some weighty 
compensation, to restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, of the 
Christians : he asserted, with equal firmness, his religious and 
civil claim to the sovereignty of Palestine ; descanted on the im- 
portance and sanctity of Jerusalem ; and rejected all terms of the 
estabhshment, or partition, of the Latins. The marriage which 
Richard proposed, of his sister with the sultan's brother, was defeated 
by the difference of faith. A personal interview was dechned by 
Saladin, who alleged their mutual ignorance of each other's language ; 
and the negociation was managed with much art and delay by their 
interpreters and envoys. The final agreement (a.d. 1192. Sept) was 
equally disapproved by the zealots of both parties, by the Roman 
pontiff and the caliph of Bagdad. |t was stipulated that Jerusalem 
and the holy sepulchre should be open, without tribute or vexation, 
to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians ; that, after the demolition 
of Ascalon, they should inclusively possess the sea-coast from Jaffa to 
Tyre ; that the count of Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be 
compromised in the truce ; and that, during three years and three 
months, all hostiUties should cease. The principal chiefs of the two 
armies swore to the observance of the treaty ; but the monarchs were 
satisfied with giving their word and their right-hand : and the royal 
majesty was excused from an oath, which always implies some 
suspicion of falsehood and dishonour. Richard embarked for Europe 
to seek a long captivity and a premature grave ; and the space of a 
few months (a.d. 1193. Mar. 4) concluded the life and glories of 
Saladin. The Orientals describe his edifying death, which happened 
at Damascus ; but they seem ignorant of the equal distribution of his 
alms among the three religions, or of the display of a shroud, instead 
of a standard, to admonish the East of the instability of human 
greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved by his death ; his sons 
were oppressed by the stronger arm of their imcle Saphadin; the 
hostile interests of the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo, were 
again revived ; and the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and 
hoped, in their fortresses along the Syrian coast 

The noblest monument of a conqueror's fame, and of the terror 
which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, which was im- 
tiosed on the laity, and even the clergy, of the Latin church for the 
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service of the holy war. The practice was too lucrative to expire with 
the occasion ; and this tribute became the foundation of all die tithes 
and tenths on ecclesiastical benefices, which have been granted by the 
Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate 
use of the apostolic see. This pecuniary emolument must have 
tended to increase the interest of the popes in the recovery of Pales- 
tine ; after the death of Saladin they preached the crusade, by their 
epistles, their legates, and their missionaries ; and the accomplishment 
of the pious work might have been expecttd from the zeal (a.d, 1198 — 
1 2 16) and talents of Innocent the third. Under that young and am- 
bitious priest, the successors of St. Peter attained the full meridian of 
their greatness ; and in a reign of eighteen years, he exercised a 
despotic command over the emperors and kings, whom he raised and 
deposed ; over the nations, whom an interdict of months or years de- 
prived, for the offence of their rulers, of the exercise of Christian wor- 
ship. In the council of the Lateran he acted as the ecclesiastical, 
almost as the temporal, sovereign of the East and West. It was at 
the feet of his legate tiiat John of England surrendered his crown ; 
and Innocent may boast of the two most signal triumphs over sense 
and humanity, the estabhshment of transubstantiation, and the 
origin of the inquisition. At his voice, two crusades, the fourth and 
the fifth, were undertaken ; but except a king of Hungary, the princes 
of the second order were at the head of the pilgrims ; the forces 
were inadequate to the design ; nor did the effects correspond with 
the hopes and wishes of the pope and the people. The fourth 
crusade (a.d. 1203) was diverted from Syria to Constantinople ; and 
the conquest of the Greek or Roman empire by the Latins will form 
the proper and important subject of succeeding pages. In the fifth 
(A.D. 121 8) 200,000 Franks were landed at the eastern mouth of the 
Nile. They reasonably hoped that Palestine must be subdued in 
Egypt, the seat and storehouse of the sultan ; and, after a siege of six- 
teen months, the Moslems deplored the loss of Damietta. But the 
Christian army was ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate 
Pelagius, who, in the pope's nalme, assumed the character of general : 
the sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters of the Nile and the 
Oriental forces ; and it was by the evacuation of Damietta that they 
obtained a safe retreat, some concessions for the pilgrims, and the 
tardy restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. The failure 
may in some measure be ascribed to the abuse and multiplication of 
the crusades, which were preached at the same time against the 
Pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the Albigeois of France, and 
the kings of Sicily of the Imperial family. In these meritorious 
services, the volunteers might acquire at home the same spiritual in- 
dulgence, and a larger measure of temporal rewards ; and even the 
popes, in their zeal against a domestic enemy, were sometimes tempted 
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to forget the distress of their Syrian brethren. From the last age of 
the crusades they derived the occasional command of an army and 
revenue ; and some deep reasoners have suspected that the whole en- 
terprise, from the first synod of Placentia, was contrived and executed 
by the policy of Rome. The suspicion is not founded either in nature 
or in fact. The successors of St. Peter appear to have followed, 
rather than guided, the impulse of manners and prejudice ; without 
much foresight of the seasons, or cultivation of the soil, they gathered 
the ripe and spontaneous fruits of the superstition of the times. They 
gathered these fruits without toil or personal danger : in the council of 
the Lateran, Innocent the third declared an ambiguous resolution of 
animating the crusaders by his example ; but the pilot of the sacred 
vessel could not abandon the helm ; nor was Palestine ever blessed 
with the presence of a Roman pontiff. 

The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims, were under 
the immediate protection of the popes ; and these spiritual patrons 
soon claimed the prerogative of directing their operations, and en- 
forcing, by commands and censures, the accomplishment of their vow. 
Frederic the second, the grandson of Barbarossa, was successively the 
pupil, the enemy, and the victim, of the church. At the age of twenty- 
one years, and in obedience to his guardian Innocent the third, he 
assumed (a.d. 1228) the cross ; the same promise was repeated at his 
royal and imperial coronations ; and his marriage with the heiress of 
Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the kingdom of his son Con- 
rad. But as Frederic advanced in age and authority, he repented of 
the rash engagements of his youth : his liberal sense and knowledge 
tai^ght him to despise the phantoms of superstition and the crowns of 
Asia : he no longer entertained the same reverence for the successors 
of Innocent ; and his ambition was occupied by the restoration of the 
Italian monarchy from Sicily to the Alps. But the success of this pro- 
ject would have reduced the popes to their primitive simplicity ; and, 
after the delays and excuses of twelve years, they urged the emperor, 
with entreaties and threats, to fix the time and place of his departure 
for Palestine. In the harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a 
fleet of 100 galleys, and of 100 vessels, that were framed to transport 
and land 2500 knights, with their horses and attendants : his vassals of 
Naples and Germany formed a powerful army ; and the number of 
English crusaders was magnified to 60,000 by the report of fame. But 
the inevitable, or affected, slowness of these mighty preparations, con- 
sumed the strength and provisions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the 
multitude was thinned by sickness and desertion ; and the sultry sum- 
mer of Calabria anticipated the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At 
length the emperor hoisted sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and army 
of 40,000 men ; but he kept the sea no more than three days ; and his 
hasty retreat, which was ascribed by his friends to a grievous indis- 
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position, was accused by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate dis- 
obedience. For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunicated by 
Gregory the ninth ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the same pope. While he 
served under the banner of the cross, a crusade was preached against 
him in Italy ; and after his return he was compelled to ask pardon for 
the injuries which he had suffered. The clergy and military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to renounce his communion and 
dispute his commands ; and in his own kingdom, the emperor was 
forced to consent that the orders of the camp should be issued in the 
name of God and of the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jeru- 
salem in triumph : and with his own hands (for no priest would per- 
form the office) he took the crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. 
But the patriarch cast an interdict on the church which his presence 
had profaned ; and the knights of the hospital and temple informed 
the sultan how easily he might be surprised and slain in his unguarded 
visit to the river Jordan. In such a state of fanaticism and faction, 
victory was hopeless and defence was difficult ; but the conclusion of 
an advantageous peace may be imputed to the discord of the Ma- 
hometans, and their personal esteem for the character of Frederic. 
The enemy of the church is accused of maintaining with the miscreants 
an intercourse of hospitality and friendship, unworthy of a Christian ; 
of despising the barrenness of the land; and of indulging a profane 
thought, that if Jehovah had seen the kingdom of Naples, he never 
would have selected Palestine for the inheritance of his chosen people. 
Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan the restitution of Jerusalem, of 
Bethlem and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon : the Latins were allowed 
to inhabit and fortify the city ; an equal code of civil and religious 
freedom was ratified for the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mahomet : 
and, while the former worshipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter 
might pray and preach in the mosque of the temple, from whence the 
prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy de- 
plored this scandalous toleration ; and the weaker Moslems were 
gradually expelled : but every rational object of the crusades was accom- 
plished without bloodshed ; the churches were restored, the monasteries 
were replenished ; and in the space of fifteen years, the Latins of Jeru- 
salem exceeded the number of six thousand. This peace and pros- 
perity, for which they were ungrateful to their benefactor, was term- 
inated (A.D. 1243) by the irruption of the strange and savage hordes 
of Carizmians. Flying from the arms of the Moguls, those shepherds 
of the Caspian rolled headlong on Syria ; and the union of the Franks 
with the sultans of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus, was insufficient to 
stem the violence of the torrent Whatever stood against them, was 
cut off by the sword, or dragged into captivity ; the military orders 
were almost exterminated in a single battle ; and in the pillage of the 
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city, in the profanation of the holy sepulchre, the Latins confess and 
regret the modesty and discipline of the Turks and Saracens. 

Of thejseven crusades, the two last were undertaken by Louis the 
ninth, king of France (a.d. 1248 — 1254) ; who lost his liberty in Egypt, 
and his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight years after his death, 
he was canonized at Rome ; and sixty-five miracles were readily found, 
and solemnly attested, to justify the claim of the royal saint The 
voice of history renders a more honourable testimony, that he united 
the virtues*of a king, an hero, and a man ; and his martial spirit was 
tempered by the love of private and public justice ; and that Louis was 
the father of his people, the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of 
the infidels. Superstition alone, in all the extent of her baleful influ- 
ence, corrupted his understanding and his heart ; his devotion stooped 
to admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis and Dominic ; he 
pursued with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; and the 
best of kings twice descended from his throne to seek the adventures 
of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would have been 
content to applaud the most despicable part of his character ; but the 
noble and gallant Joinville, who shared the friendship and captivity of 
Louis, has traced with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his vir- 
tues as well as of his failings. From this intimate knowledge, we may 
learn to suspect the political views of depressing their great vassals, 
which are so often imputed to the royal authors of the crusades. Above 
all the princes of the middle ages, Louis the ninth successfully laboured 
to restore the prerogatives of the crown ; but it was at home, and not 
in the East, that he acquired for himself and his posterity ; his vow 
was the result of enthusiasm and sickness : and if he were the pro- 
moter, he was likewise the victim, of his holy madness. For the in- 
vasion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her troops and treasiures ; 
he covered the sea of Cyprus with 1800 sails ; the most modest enu- 
meration amounts to 50,000 men ; and, if we might trust his own con- 
fession, as it is reported by Oriental vanity, he disembarked 9500 horse, 
and 130,000 foot, who performed their pilgrimage under the shadow of 
his power. 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving before him, Louis leaped 
foremost on the beach ; and the strong city of Damietta, which had 
cost his predecessors a siege of sixteen months, was (a.d. 1249) aban- 
doned on the first assault by the trembling Moslems. But Damietta 
was the first and the last of his conquests : and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades, the same causes, almost on the same ground, were productive 
of similar calamities. After a ruinous delay, which introduced into the 
camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the Franks advanced from 
the sea-coast towards the capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the 
unseasonable inundation of the Nile, which opposed their progress. 
Under the eye of their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of 
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France displayed their invincible contempt of danger and discipline : 
his brother, the count of Artois, stormed with inconsiderable valour the 
town of Massoura ; and the carrier pigeons announced to the in- 
habitants of Cairo, that all was lost But a soldier, who afterwards 
usurped the sceptre, rallied the flying troops : the main body of the 
Christians was far behind their vanguard ; and Artois was over- 
powered and slain. A shower of Greek fire was incessantly poured on 
the invaders ; the Nile was commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the 
open country by the Arabs ; all provisions were intercepted ; each day 
aggravated the sickness and famine ; and about the same time a 
retreat was found to be necessary and impracticable. The Oriental 
writers confess, that Louis might have escaped, if he would have de- 
serted his subjects : he was made prisoner, with the greatest part of 
his nobles ; all who could not redeem their lives by service or ransom^ 
were inhumanly massacred ; and the walls of Cairo were decorated 
with a circle of Christian heads. The king of France was (A.D. 1250,. 
April 5 — May 6) loaded with chains ; but the generous victor, a great 
grandson of the brother of Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his rojral 
captive ; and his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by 
the restitution of Damietta and the payment of 460,000'pieces of gold. 
In a soft and luxurious climate, the degenerate children of the com- 
panions of Noureddin and Saladin were incapable of resisting the flower 
of European chivalry : they triumphed by the arms of their slaves or 
Mamalukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had 
been purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were educated in the 
camp and palace of the sidtan. But Egypt soon aflbrded a new ex- 
ample of the danger of praetorian bands : and the rage of these fero- 
cious animals, who had been let loose on the strangers, was provoked 
to devour their benefactor. In the pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, 
the last of his race, was murdered by his Mamalukes ; and the most 
daring of the assassins entered the chamber of the captive king, with 
drawn scymetars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of their sultan. 
The firmness of Louis commanded their respect ; their avarice pre- 
vailed over cruelty and zeal ; the treaty was accomplished ; and the 
king of France, with the rehcs of his army, was permitted to embark 
for Palestine. He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, unable 
to visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return to his native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen years of 
wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh and last of the crusades. 
His finances were restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; a new genera- 
tion of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with fresh confidence at 
the head of 6000 horse and 30,000 foot The loss of Antioch had pro- 
voked the enterprise : a wild hope of baptizing the king of Tunis, 
tempted him to steer for the African coast ; and the report of an im- 
mense treasure reconciled his troops to the delay of their voyage to 
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the Holy Land. Instead of a proselyte, he found a siege ; the French 
panted and died on the burning sands ; St Louis expired (A.D. 1270, 
Aug. 25) in his tent ; and no sooner had he closed his eyes, than his 
son and successor gave the signal of the retreat. "It is thus," says 
Voltaire, "that a Christian king died near the ruins of Carthage, 
waging war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which 
Dido had introduced the deities of Syria.'* 

A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised, than that 
which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual servitude, under 
the arbitrary dominion of strangers and slaves. Yet such has been 
the state of Egypt above five hundred years. The most illustrious 
sultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynasties (a.d. 1250 — 15 17), were 
themselves promoted from the Tartar and Circassian bands ; and the 
four-and-twenty beys or military chiefs, have ever been succeeded, not 
by their sons, but by their servants. They produce the great chatter 
of their liberties, the treaty of Selim the first with the republic ; and 
the Othman emperor still accepts from Egypt a slight acknowledgment 
of tribute and subjection. With some breathing intervals of peace and 
order, the two dynasties are marked as a period of rapine and blood- 
shed : but their throne, however shaken, reposed on the two pillars 
of discipline and valour ; their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria ; their Mamalukes were multiplied from 800 to 25,000 
horse ; and their numbers were increased by a provincial militia of 
107,000 foot, and the occasional aid of 66,000 Arabs. Princes of such 
power and spirit could not long endure on their coast an hostile and 
independent nation ; and if the ruin of the Franks was postponed 
about forty years, they were indebted to the cares of an unsettled 
reign, to the invasion of the Moguls, and to the occasional aid of some 
warlike pilgrims. Among these, the English reader will observe the 
name of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in the lifetime of 
his father Henry. At the head of a thousand soldiers, the future con- 
queror of Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege ; marched 
as far as Nazareth with an army of 9000 men ; emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard ; extorted, by his valour, a ten years' truce \ and es- 
caped, with a dangerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic assassin, 
Antioch, whose situation had been less exposed to the calamities of 
the holy war, was (A.D. 1268, June 12) finally occupied and ruined by 
Bondocdar, or Bibars, sultan of Egypt and Syria ; the Latin princi- 
pality was extinguished ; and the first seat of the Christian name was 
dispeopled by the slaughter of 17,000, and the captivity of 100,000 of 
her inhabitants. The maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, 
Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hos- 
pitalers and Templars, successively fell ; and the whole existence of 
the Franks was confined to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, 
which is sometimes described by the more classic title of Ptolemaiis* 
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After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre, which is distant about 70 miles, 
became the metropolis of tlie Latin Christians, and was adorned with 
strong and stately buildings, with aqueducts, an artificial port, and a 
double wall. The population was increased by the incessant streams 
of pilgrims and fugitives ; in the pauses of hostility, the trade of the 
East and West was attracted to this convenient station; and the 
market could offer the produce of every clime and the interpreters of 
every tongue. But in this conflux of nations, every vice was propa- 
gated and practised : of all the disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the 
male and female inhabitants of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt ; 
nor could the abuse of religion be corrected by the discipline of law. 
The city had many sovereigns, and no government. The kings of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes of An- 
tioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the hos- 
pital, the temple, and the Teutonic order, the republics of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, the pope's legate, the kings of France and England, 
assumed an independent conmmnd : seventeen tribunals exercised the 
power of life and death ; every criminal was protected in the adja- 
cent quarter ; and the perpetual jealousy of the nations often burst 
forth in acts of violence and blood. Some adventurers, who disgraced 
the ensign of the cross, compensated their want of pay by the plunder 
of the Mahometan villages : nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded 
under the public faith, were despoiled and hanged by the Christians ; 
and the denial of satisfaction justified the arms of the sultam KhaliL 
He marched against Acre at the head of 60,000 horse and 140,000 
foot : his train of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous and 
weighty ; the separate timbers of a single engine were transported in 
one hundred waggons ; and the royal historian Abulfeda, who served 
with the troops of Hamah, was himself a spectator of the holy war. 
Whatever might be the vices of the Franks, their courage was rekindled 
by enthusiasm and despair; but they were torn by the discord of 
seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by the powers of the 
sultan. After a siege of thirty-three days, the double wall was (A.D. 
1291, May 18) forced by the Moslems ; the principal tower yielded 
to their engines ; the Mamalukes made a general assault ; the city 
was stormed ; and death or slavery was the lot of 60,000 Christians. 
The convent, or rather fortress, of the Templars, resisted three days 
longer ; but the great master was pierced with an arrow ; and, of 500 
knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than the victims of the 
sword, if they lived to suffer on a scaffold in the unjust and cruel 
proscription of the whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the patriarch, 
and the great master of the hospital, effected their retreat to the shore ; 
but the sea was rough ; the vessels were insufficient : and great num- 
bers of the fugitives were drowned before they could reach the isle of 
Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of Palestine. Qgr 
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the command of the sitiltan, the churches and fortifications of the 
Latin cities were demolished ; a motive o^ avarice or fear still opened 
the holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims; and a 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast which had 
so long resounded with the world's debate. 

The restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne, was speedily 
followed by the separation of the Greek and Latin churches. A 
religious and national animosity still divides the two largest com- 
munions of the Christian world ; and the schism of Constantinople, by 
alienating her most usefid allies, and provoking her most dangerous 
enemies, has precipitated the decline and fall of the Roman empire in 
the East. 

In the course of the present history, the aversion of the Greeks for 
the Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. It was originally 
derived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, after the time of Con- 
stantine, by the pride of equality or dominion ; and finally exasperated 
by the preference which their rebellious subjects had given to the 
alliance of the Franks. In every age, the Greeks were proud of their 
superiority in profane and religious knowledge : they had first received 
the light of Christianity ; they had pronounced the decrees of the seven 
general councils : they alone possessed the language of Scripture and 
philosophy'; nor should the Barbarians, immersed in the darkness of 
the West, presume to argue on the high and mysterious questions 
of theological science. Those Barbarians despised in their turn the 
restless and subtle levity of the Orientals, the authors of every heresy ; 
and blessed their own simplicity, which was content to hold the tradi- 
tion of the apostolic church. .Yet, in the seventh century, the synods 
of Spain, and afterwards of France, improved or corrupted the Nicene 
creed, on the mysterious subject of the third person of the Trinity. 
In the long controversies of the East, the nature and generation of 
the Christ had been scrupulously defined ; and the well-known relation 
of father and son seemed to convey a faint image to the human mind. 
The idea of birth was less analogous to the Holy Spirit, who, instead 
of a divine gift or attribute, was considered by the Catholics, as a 
substance, a person, a god ; he was not begotten, but in the orthodox 
style, he proceeded. Did he proceed from the Father alone, perhaps 
by the Son ? or from the Father and Son ? The first of these opinions 
was asserted by the Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the addi- 
tion to the Nicene creed of the word filioque^ kindled the flame of dis- 
cord between the Oriental and the Gallic churches. In the origin of 
the dispute, the Roman pontiffs affected a character of neutrality and 
moderation : they condemned the innovation, but they acquiesced 
in tfa» sentiment, of their Transalpine brethren : they seemed desirous 
of casting a veil of silence and charity over the superfluous research ; 
and in the correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo the third, the pope 
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assumes the liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends to the 
passions and prejudices of a priest. But the orthodoxy of Rome spon- 
taneously obeyed the impulse of her temporal policy ; and the filioque 
which Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol and chaunted 
in the liturgy of the Vatican. The Nicene and Athanasian creeds are 
held as the Catholic faith, without which none can be saved ; and both 
Papists and Protestants must now sustain and return the anathemas of 
the Greeks, who deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, 
as well as from the Father. Such articles of faith are not susceptible 
of treaty ; but the rules of discipline will vary in remote and indepen- 
dent chiurches ; and the reason, even of divines, might allow, that the 
difference is inevitable and harmless. The craft or superstition of 
Rome has imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation of 
celibacy ; among the Greeks it is confined to the bishops ; the loss is 
compensated by dignity or annihilated by age ; and the parochial clergy, 
the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom they have 
married before their entrance into holy orders. A question concerning 
the Azyms was fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and the essence 
of the Eucharist was supposed, in the East and West, to depend on 
the use of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I mention in a serious 
history the furious reproaches that were urged against the Latins, who, 
for a long while, remained on the defensive ? They neglected to ab- 
stain, according to the apostolic decree, from things strangled, and 
from blood : they fasted, a Jewish observance ! on the Saturday of each 
week : during the first week of Lent they permitted the use of milk 
and cheese ; their infirm monks were indulged in the taste of flesh ; 
and animal grease was substituted for the want of vegetable oil : the 
holy chrism or unction in baptism, was reserved to the episcopal order : 
the bishops, as the bridegrooms of their churches, were decorated with 
rings ; their priests shaved their faces, and baptized by a single im- 
mersion. Such were the crimes which provoked the zeal of the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, and which were justified with equal zeal by the 
doctors of the Latin church. 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of every ob- 
ject of dispute ; but the immediate cause of the schism of the Greeks 
may be traced in the emulation of the leading prelates, who maintained 
the supremacy of the old metropolis superior to all, and of the reigning 
capital, inferior to none, in the Christian world. About the middle of 
the ninth century, Photius, an ambitious layman, the captain of the 
guard and principal secretary, was promoted (A.D. 857 — 886) by merit 
and favour to the more desirable office of patriarch of Constantinople. 
In science, even ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of the 
age ; and the purity of his morals has never been impeached : hot his 
ordination was hasty, his rise was irregular ; and Ignatius, his abdi- 
cated predecessor, was yet supported by the public compassion and 
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the obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 
Nicholas the first, one of the proudest and most aspiring of the Roman 
pontiffs, who embraced the welcome opportunity of judging and con- 
demning his rival of the East Their quarrel was embittered by a 
conflict of jurisdiction over the king and nation of the Bidgaiians ; 
nor was their recent conversion to Christianity of much avail to either 
prelate, unless he could number the prosel3rtes among the subjects of 
his power. With the aid of his court the Greek patriarch was victo- 
rious ; but in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the successor 
of St Peter, and involved the Latin church in the reproach of heresy 
and schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a short and 
precarious reign : he fell with his patron, the Caesar Bardas ; and 
Basil the Macedonian performed an act of justice in the restoration 
of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not been sufficiently respected. 
From his monastery, or prison, Photius sohcited the favour of the 
emperor by pathetic complaints and artful flattery ; and the eyes of 
his rival were scarcely closed, when he was again restored to the throne 
of Constantinople. After the death of Basil, he experienced the vicis- 
situdes of courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil : the patriarch 
was again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he might regret the 
freedom of a secular and studious life. In each revolution, the 
breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been accepted by a submissive 
clergy ; and a synod of 300 bishops was always prepared to hail the 
triumph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the holy, or the execrable Photius. 
By a delusive promise of succour or reward, the popes were tempted to 
countenance these various proceedings ; and the synods of Constan- 
tinople were ratified by their epistles or legates. But the court 
and the people, Ignatius and Photius, were equally adverse to their 
claims ; their ministers were insidted or imprisoned ; the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost was forgotten; Bulgaria was for ever an- 
nexed to the Byzantine throne ; and the schism was prolonged by the 
rigid censure of all the multiplied ordinations of an irregular patriarch. 
The darkness and corruption of the tenth century suspended the in- 
tercourse, without reconciling the minds, of the two nations. But 
when the Norman sword restored the chm-ches of Apulia to the juris- 
diction of Rome, the departing fiock was warned, by a petulant epistle 
of the Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins. 
The rising majesty of Rome could no longer brook the insolence of a 
rebel ; and Michael Cerularius was excommunicated in the heart 
of Constantinople l^y the pope's legates. Shaking the dust from their 
feet, they (a.d. 1054. July 16) deposited on the altar of St Sophia a 
direful anathema, which enumerates the seven mortal heresies of the 
Gredis, and devotes the guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, 
to the eternal society of the devil and his angels. According to the 
emergencies of the chtu-ch and state, a friendly correspondence was 
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sometimes resimied ; the language of charity and concord was some- 
times affected ; but the Greeks have never recanted their errors ; 
the popes have never repealed their sentence : and from this thunder- 
bolt we may date the consunmiation of the schism. It was en- 
larged by each ambitious step of the Roman pontiffs : the emperors 
blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate of their royal brethren 
of Germany ; and the people were scandalized by the temporal power 
and military life of the Latin clergy. 

The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and mani- 
fested (A.D. iioo — 1200) in the three first expeditions to the Holy 
Land. Alexius Comnenus contrived the absence at least of the 
formidable pilgrims : his successors, Manuel and Isaac Angelus, con- 
spired with the Moslems for the ruin of the greatest princes of the 
Franks ; and their crooked and malignant policy was seconded by the 
active and voluntary obedience of e^ry order of their subjects. Ot 
this hostile temper, a large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the 
difference of language, dress, and manners, which severs and alienates 
the nations of the globe. The pride, as well as the prudence, of the 
sovereign was deeply woimded by the intrusion of foreign armies, that 
claimed a right of traversing his dominions and passing under the 
walls of his capital : his subjects were insulted and plundered by the 
rude strangers of the West ; and the hatred of the pusillanimous 
Greeks was sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious enter- 
prises of the Franks. But these profane causes of national enmity 
were fortified and inflamed by the venom of religious zeaL Instead 
of a kind embrace, an hospitable reception, from their Christian 
brethren of the East, every tongue was taught to repeat the names of 
schismatic and heretic, more odious to an orthodox ear than those of 
pagan and infidel : instead of being loved for the general conformity 
of faith and worship, they were abhorred for some rules of discipline, 
some questions of theology, in which themselves or their teachers 
might diffei^ from the Oriental church. In the crusade of Louis the 
seventh, the Greek clergy washed and* purified the altars which had 
been defiled by the sacrifice of a French priest The companions of 
Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries which they endured, both in 
word and deed, from the peculiar rancour of the bishops and monks. 
Their prayers and sermons excited the people against the impious 
Barbarians ; and the patriarch is accused of declaring, that the faith- 
ful might obtain the redemption of all their sins by the extirpation of 
the schismatics. An enthusiast, named Dorotheus, alarmed the fears, 
and restored the confidence, of the emperor, by a prophetic assurance, 
that the German heretic, after assaulting the gate of Blachemes, 
would be made a signal example of the divine vengeance. The 
passage of these mighty armies were rare and perilous events ; but the 
crusades introduced a frequent and familiar intercourse between the 
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two nations, which enlarged their knowledge without abating their 
prejudices. The wealth and luxury of Constantinople demanded the 
productions of every climate : these imports were balanced by the art 
and labour of her numerous inhabitants ; her situation invites the 
commerce of the world ; and, in every period of her existence, that 
commerce has been in the hands of foreigners. After the decline of 
Amalphi, the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, introduced their fac- 
tories and settlements into the capital of the empire : their services 
were rewarded with honours and immunities ; they acquired the pos- 
session of lands and houses ; their families were multiplied by mar- 
riages with the natives; and, after the toleration of a Mahometan 
mosque, it was impossible to interdict the churches of the Roman 
rite. The two wives of Manuel Comnenus were of the race of the 
Franks ; the first, a sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad ; the second, 
a daughter of the prince of Antioch : he obtained for his son Alexius a 
daughter of Philip Augfustus king of France ; and he bestowed his 
own daughter on a marquis of Montferrat, who was educated and dig- 
nified in the palace of Constantinople. The Greek encountered the 
arms, and aspired to the empire, of the West ; he esteemed the valour, 
and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ; their military talents were un- 
fitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of judges and treasurers ; the 
policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance of the pope ; and the popu- 
lar voice accused him of a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 
Latins. During his reign, and that of his successor Alexius, they were 
exposed at Constantinople to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, and 
favourites ; and this triple guilt was severely expiated in the tumult, 
which announced the return and elevation of Andronicus. The people 
rose (A.D. 1 183) in arms ; from the Asiatic shore the tyrant dispatched 
his troops and galleys to assist the national revenge ; and the hopeless 
resistance of the strangers served only to justify the rage, and sharpen 
the daggers, of the assassins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of 
friendship or kindred, could save the victims of national hatred, and 
avarice, and religious zeal : the Latins were slaughtered in their 
houses and in the streets ; their quarter was reduced to ashes ; the 
clergy were burnt in their chiirches, and the sick in their hospitals ; 
and some estimate may be formed of the slain from the clemency 
which sold above 4000 Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 
The priests and monks were the loudest and most active in the de- 
struction of the schismatics ; and they chaunted a thanksgiving to the 
Lord, when the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope's legate, was 
severed from his body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, with 
savage mockery, through the city. The more diligent of the strangers 
had refa'eated, on the first alarm, to their vessels, and escaped through 
the Hellespont from the scene of blood. In their flight, they burnt 
and ravaged 200 miles of the sea-coast ; inflicted a severe revenge on 
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the guiltless subjects of the empire ; marked the priests and monks as 
their peculiar enemies ; and compensated, by the accumulation of 
plunder, the loss of their property and friends. On their return, they 
exposed to Italy and Europe the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and malice, of the Greeks, whose vices were painted as the genuine 
characters of heresy and schism. The scruples of the first crusaders 
had neglected the fairest opportunities of securing, by the possession 
of Constantinople, the way to the Holy Land : a domestic revolution 
invited, and almost compelled, the French and Venetians to achieve 
the conquest of the Roman empire of the east. 

In the series of the Byzantine princes, I have exhibited the hypocrisy 
and ambition, the tjranny and fall, of Andronicus, the last male of the 
Comnenian family who reigned at Constantinople. The revolution, 
which cast him headlong from the throne, saved and exalted Isaac 
Angelus (a.d. 1185 — 1195, Sept. 12), who descended by the females 
from the same imperial dynasty. The successor of a second Nero 
might have found it an easy task to deserve the esteem and affection 
of his subjects : they sometimes had reason to regret the administra- 
tion of Andronicus. The sound and vigorous mind of the tyrant was 
capable of discerning the connexion between his own and the public 
interest ; and while he was feared by all who could inspire him with 
fear, the unsuspected people, and the remote provinces, might bless 
the inexorable justice of their master. But his successor was vain 
and jealous of the supreme power, which he wanted courage and 
abilities to exercise ; his vices were pernicious, his virtues (if he pos- 
sessed any virtues) were useless to mankind ; and the Greeks, who 
imputed their calamities to his negligence, denied him the merit of 
any transient or accidental benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the 
throne, and was awakened only by the sound of pleasure : his vacant 
hours were amused by comedians and buffoons, and even to these 
buffoons the emperor was an object of contempt ; his feasts and build- 
ings exceeded the examples of royal luxury ; the number of his 
eunuchs and domestics amounted to 20,000 ; and a daily sum of 4000 
pounds of silver would swell to four millions sterling the annual 
expence of his household and table. His poverty was relieved by 
oppression ; and the public discontent was inflamed by 6qual abuses 
in the collection, and the application, of the revenue. While the 
Greeks numbered the days of their servitude, a flattering prophet, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of patriarch, assured him of a 
long and victorious reign of thirty-two years ; during which he should 
extend his sway to mount Libsinus, and his conquests beyond the 
Euphrates. But his only step towards the accomplishment of the 
prediction, was a splendid and scandalous embassy to Saladin, to 
demand the restitution of the holy sepulchre, and to propose an 
offensive and defensive league with the enemy of the Christian name. 

6—2 
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In these unworthy hands, of Isaac and his brother, the remains of the 
Greek empire crumbled into dust The island of Cyprus, whose 
name excites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped by his 
namesake, a Comnenian prince : and by a strange concatenation of 
events, the sword of our Richard bestowed that kingdom on the house 
of Lusignan, a rich compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy, and the safety of the capital, were 
deeply wounded by the revolt (A.D. 1186) of the Bulgarians and Wal- 
lachians. Since the victory of the second Basil, they had supported, 
above 170 years, the loose dominion of the Byzantine princes ; but no 
effectual measures had been adopted to impose the yoke of laws and 
manners on these savage tribes. By the command of Isaac, their 
sole means of subsistence, their flocks and herds, were driven away, 
to contribute towards the pomp of the royal nuptials : and their fierce 
warriors were exasperated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the 
military service. Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of tfie race of 
the ancient kings, asserted their own rights and the national freedom : 
their demoniac impostors proclaimed to the crowd that their glorious 
patron St. Demetrius had for ever deserted the cause of the Greeks ; 
and the conflagration spread from the banks of the Danube to the 
hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac An- 
gelus and his brother acquiesced in their independence ; and the Im- 
perial troops were soon discouraged by the bones of their fellow- 
soldiers, that were scattered along the passes of mount Haemus. By 
the arms and policy of John or Joannices, the second kingdom of Bul- 
garia was firmly established. The subtle Barbarian sent an embassy 
to Innocent the third, to acknowledge himself a genuine son of Rome 
in descent and religion ; and humbly received from the pope the 
licence of coining money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop or 
patriarch. The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, 
the first object of the schism ; and if the Greeks could have preserved 
the prerogatives of the church, they would gladly have resigned the 
rights of the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the long life of 
Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of their freedom and prosperity. 
Yet their chiefs could involve in the same indiscriminate contempt, 
the family and nation of the emperor. " In all the Greeks," said 
Asan to his troops, " the same climate, and character, and education, 
will be productive of the same fruits. Behold my lance," continued 
the warrior, " and the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
differ only in colour ; they are formed of the same silk and fashioned 
by the same workman ; nor has the stripe that is stained in purple 
any superior price or value above its fellows.*' Several of these 
candidates for the purple successively rose and fell under the empire 
of Isaac : a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven 
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to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his luxurious 
repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. 
The en)peror was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants : he 
was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, for the hope 
of a precarious diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, 
and of friendship. While Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued the 
idle and solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, 
was (A.D. 1203, April 8) invested with the purple, by the unanim- 
ous suffrage of the camp : the capital and the clergy subscribed to 
their choice ; and the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name 
of his fathers, for the lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian 
race. On the despicable character of Isaac I have exhausted the 
language of contempt ; and can only add, that in a reign of eight 
years, the baser Alexius was supported by the masculine vices of his 
wife Euphrosyne. The first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to 
the late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no 
longer his own : he fled before them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra 
in Macedonia ; but the fugitive, without an object or a follower, was 
arrested, brought back to Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, and ' 
confined in a lonesome tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and 
water. At the moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he 
educated in the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was 
spared by the usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both in 
peace and war ; but as the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, in the 
disguise of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, 
passed the Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. 
After saluting the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the pro- 
tection of Pope Innocent the third, Alexius accepted the kind invita- 
tion of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the 
Romans. But in his passage through Italy he heard that the flower 
of Western chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deliverance of 
the Holy Land ; and a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom, that 
their invincible swords might be employed in his father's restoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, the nobles of 
France were (A.D. 1 198) again sunmioned to the holy war by the voice 
of a third prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than Peter tie hermit, 
but far below St. Bernard in the merit of an orator and a statesman. 
An illiterate priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly, 
forsook his parochial duty, to assume the more flattering character of a 
popular and itinerant missionary. The fame of his sanctity and miracles 
was spread over the land ; he declaimed, with severity and vehemence, 
against the vices of the age ; and his sermons, which he preached in 
the streets of Paris, converted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, 
and even the doctors and scholars of the university. No sooner did Inno- 
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cent the third ascend the chair of St Peter, than he proclaimed in 
Italy, Germany and France, the obligation of a new crusade. The 
eloquent pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the 
Pagans, and the shame of Christendom : his liberality proposed the 
redemption of sins, a plenary indulgence to all who should serve in 
Palestine, either a year in person, or two years by a substitute ; and 
among his legates and orators who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk of 
Neuilly was the loudest and most successful. The situation of the 
principal monarchs was averse to the pious summons. The emperor 
Frederic the second was a child ; and his kingdom of Germany was 
disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick and Swabia, the memorable 
factions of the Guelphs and GhibeUnes. Philip Augustus of France 
had performed, and could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous 
vow ; but as he was not less ambitious of praise, than of power, he 
cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the defence of the Holy 
Land. Richard of England was satiated with the glory and mis- 
fortunes of his first adventure, and he presumed to deride tiie exhorta- 
tions of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed in the presence of 
kings. "You advise me," said Plantagenet, "to dismiss my three 
daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence : I bequeath them to the 
most deserving ; my pride to the knights-templars, my avarice to the 
monks of Cisteaux, and my incontinence to the prelates." But the 
preacher was heard and obeyed by the great vassals, the princes of the 
second order ; and Theobald, or Thibaut, count of Champagne, was 
the foremost in the holy race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty- 
two years, was encouraged by the domestic examples of his father, 
who marched in the second crusade, and of his elder brother, who 
had ended his days in Palestine with the title of king of Jerusalem : 
two thousand two hundred knights owed service and homage to his 
peerage : the nobles of Champagne excelled in all the exercises of 
war ; and by his marriage with the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut 
could draw a band of hardy Gascons from either side of the Pyrensean 
mountains. His companion in arms was Louis, count of Blois and 
Chartres ; like himself of regal lineage, for both the princes were 
nephews, at the same time, of the kings of France and England. In 
a crowd of prelates and barons, who imitated their ^eal, I distinguish 
the birth and merit of Matthew of Montmorency ; the famous Simon 
of Montfort, the scourge of the Albigeois ; and a valiant noble, Jeffrey 
of Villehardouin, marshal of Champagne, who has condescended, in 
the rude idiom of his age and country, to write or dictate an original 
narrative of the councils and actions, in which he bore a memorable 
part At the same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, who had married 
the sister of Thibaut, assumed the cross at Bruges, with his brother 
Henry and the principal knights and citizens of that rich and in- 
dustrious province. The vow which the chiefs had pronounced in 
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churches, they ratified in tournaments : the operations of the war were 
debated in full and frequent assemblies ; and it was resolved to seek 
the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, a country, since Saladin's death, 
which was almost ruined by famine and civil war. But the fate of 
so many royal armies displayed the toils and perils of a land expedi- 
tion ;' and, if the Flemings dwelt along the ocean, the French barons 
were destitute of ships and ignorant of navigation. They embraced 
the wise resolution of chusing six deputies or representatives, of whom 
Villehardouin was one, with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, 
and to pledge the faith, of the whole confederacy. The maritime 
states of Italy were alone possessed of the means of transporting the 
holy warriors with their arms and horses ; and the six deputies pro- 
ceeded to Venice to solicit, on motives of piety or interest, the aid of 
that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned the flight (A.D. 
697) of the Venetians from the fallen cities of the continent, and 
their obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the extremity of 
the Hadriatic gul£ In the midst of the waters, free, indigent, labo- 
rious, and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into a republic : the 
first foundations of Venice were laid in the island of Rialto ; and the 
annual election of the twelve tribunes was superseded by the perma- 
nent office of a duke or doge. On the verge of the two empires the 
Venetians exult in the belief of primitive and perpetual independence. 
Against the Latins, their antique freedom has been asserted by the 
sword, and may be justified by the pen. Charlemagne]|himself resigned 
an claims of sovereignty to the islands of the Hadriatic gulf ; his son 
Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of the lagunas or canals, too deep 
for the cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels ; and in every age, 
under the German Caesars, the lands of the republic have been clearly 
distinguished from the kingdom of Italy. But the inhabitants of 
Venice were considered by themselves, by strangers, and by their 
sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the Greek empire ; in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs of their subjection are numerous 
and unquestionable ; and the vain titles, the servile honours, of the 
Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by their dukes, would have 
degraded the magistrates of a free people. But the bands of this 
dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, were imperceptibly re- 
laxed by the ambition of Venice and the weakness of Constantinople. 
Obedience was softened into respect, privilege ripened into prerogative, 
and the freedom of domestic government was fortified by the inde- 
pendence of foreign dominion. The maritime cities of I stria and Dal- 
matia bowed to the sovereigns of the Hadriatic ; and when they armed 
against the Normans in the cause of Alexius, the emperor applied, not 
to the duty of his subjects, but to the gratitude and generosity of his 
faithful allies. The sea was their patrimony : the western parts of the 
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Mediterranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned to- 
their rivals of Pisa and Genoa ; but the Venetians acquired an early 
and lucrative share of the coniinerce of Greece and Egypt. Their 
riches increased with the increasing demand of Europe : their manu- 
factures of silk and glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are of 
high antiquity ; and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the 
magnificence of public and private life. To assert her flag, to avenge 
her injuries, to protect the freedom of navigation, the republic could 
launch and man a fleet of an hundred galleys ; and the Greeks, the 
Saracens, and the Normans, were encountered by her naval arms* 
The Franks of Syria were assisted by the Venetians in the reduction 
of the sea-coast ; but their zeal was neither blind nor disinterested ; 
and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the sovereignty of a city, 
the first seat of the commerce of the world. The policy of Venice 
was marked by the avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a mari- 
time power ; yet her ambition was prudent ; nor did she often forget 
that if armed galleys were the effect and safeguard, merchant vessels 
were the cause and supply, of her greatness. In her religion she 
avoided the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience 
to the Roman pontiff ; and a free intercourse with the infidels of every 
clime appears to have allayed betimes the fever of superstition. Her 
primitive government was a loose mixture of democracy and mon- 
archy : the doge was elected by the votes of the general assembly ; as 
long as he was popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp and 
authority of a prince ; but in the frequent revolutions of the state, he 
was deposed, or banished, or slain, by the justice or injustice of the 
multitude. The twelfth century produced the first rutoients of the 
wise and jealous aristocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant 
and the people to a cipher. 

When the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims arrived (a.d. 1201) 
at Venice, they were hospitably entertained in the palace of St. Mark, 
by the reigning duke : his name was Henry Dandolo ; and he shone 
in the last period of human life as one of the most illustrious charac- 
ters of the times. Under the weight of years, and after the loss of 
his eyes, Dandolo retained a sound understanding and a manly 
courage ; the spirit of an hero, ambitious to signalize his reign by 
some memorable exploits, and the wisdom of a patriot, anxious ta 
build his fame on the glory and advantage of his country. He praised 
the bold enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the barons and their 
deputies ; in such a cause, and with such associates, he should aspire,^ 
were he a private man, to terminate his life ; but he was the servant of 
the republic, and some delay was requisite to consult, on this arduous 
business, the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of the French 
was first debated by the six sages who had been recently appointed to 
control the administration of the doge : it was next disclosed to the 
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forty members of the council of state ; and finally communicated to 
the legislative assembly of four hundred and fifty representatives, who 
were annually chosen in the six quarters of the city. In peace and 
war, the doge was still the chief of the republic ; his legal authority 
was supported by the personal reputation of Dandolo : his arguments 
of public interest were balanced and approved ; and he was authorized 
to inform the ambassadors of the following conditions of the treaty. 
It was proposed that the crusaders should assemble at Venice, on the 
feast of St. John of the ensuing year : that flat-bottomed vessels should 
be prepared for 4500 horses, and 9000 squires, with a number of 
ships sufficient for the embarkation of 4500 knights, and 20,000 foot : 
that during a term of nine months they should be supplied with pro- 
visions, and transported to whatsoever coast the service of God and 
Christendom should require ; and that the republic should join the 
armament with a squadron of fifty galleys. It was required, that the 
pilgrims should pay, before their departure, a ^um of 85,000 marks of 
silver ; and that all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally 
divided between the confederates. The terms were hard ; but the 
emergency was pressing, and the French barons were not less profuse 
of money than of blood. A general assembly was convened to ratify 
the treaty ; the stately chapel and place of St. Mark were filled with 
10,000 citizens ; and the noble deputies were taught a new lesson of 
humbling themselves before the majesty of the people. " Illustrious 
Venetians,'' said the marshal of Champagne, " we are sent by the 
greatest and most powerful barons of France, to implore the aid of 
the masters of the sea for the deliverance of JerusalenL They have 
enjoined us to fall prostrate at your feet ; nor wiU we rise from the 
ground, tiU you have promised to avenge with us the injuries of 
Christ" The eloquence of their words and tears, their martial 
aspect, and suppliant attitude, were applauded by an universal shout ; 
as it were, says Jeffrey, by the sound of an earthquake. The venerable 
doge ascended the pulpit to urge their request by those motives of 
honour and virtue, which alone can be offered to a popular assembly ; 
the treaty was transcribed on parchment; attested with oaths and 
seals, mutually accepted by the weeping and joyful representatives of 
France and Venice ; and despatched to Rome for the approbation of 
pope Innocent the third. Two thousand marks were borrowed of the 
merchants for the first expences of the armament Of the six depu- 
ties, two repassed die Alps to announce their success, while their four 
companions made a fruitless trial of the zeal and emulation of the re- 
publics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed by unforseen diffi- 
culties and delays. The marshal, on his return to Troyes, was em- 
bi:aced and approved by Thibaut count of Champagne, who had been 
unanimously chosen general of the confederates. But the health of 
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that valiant youth already declined, and soon became hopeless ; and 
he deplored the untimely fate, which condemned him to expire, not in 
a field of battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his brave and numerous 
vassals, the d3ring prince distributed his treasures : they swore in his 
presence to accomplish his vow and their own ; but some there were, 
says the marshal, who accepted his gifts and fcnfeited their word. The 
more resolute champions of the cross held a parliament at Soissons for 
the election of a new general, but such was Uie incapacity, or jealousy, 
or reluctance of the princes of France, that none could be found both 
able and willing to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They ac- 
quiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boniface marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame 
in the wars and negociations of the times ; nor could the piety or am- 
bition of the Italian chief decline this honourable invitation. After 
visiting the French court, where he was received as a friend and kins- 
man, the marquis, in the church of Soissons, was invested with the 
cross of a pilgrim and the staff of a general ; and immediately repassed 
the Alps, to prepare for the distant expedition of the East About the 
festival of the Pentecost he displayed his banner, and marched towards 
Venice at the head of the Italians : he was preceded or followed by 
the counts of Flanders and Blois, and the most respectable barons of 
France ; and their numbers were swelled by the pilgrims of Germany, 
whose object and motives were similar to their own. The Venetians 
had fulfilled, and even surpassed, their engagements : stables were 
constructed for the horses, and barracks for the troops ; the magazines 
were abundantly replenished with forage and provisions ; and the fleet 
of transports, ships, and galleys was ready to hoist sail, as soon as the 
republic had received the price of the freight and armament But 
that price far exceeded the wealth of the crusaders who were assembled 
at Venice. The Flemings, whose obedience to their count was volun- 
tary and precarious, had embarked in their vessels for the long navi- 
gation of the ocean and Mediterranean ; and many of the French and 
Italians had preferred a cheaper and more convenient passage from 
Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy Land. Each pilgrim might com- 
plain that after he had furnished his own contribution he was made 
responsible for the deficiency of his absent brethren : the gold and 
silver plate of the chiefs, which they freely delivered to the treasury of 
St Mark, was a generous but inadequate sacrifice ; and after all dieir 
efforts, 34,000 marks were still wanting to complete the stipulated sum. 
The obstacle was removed by the policy and patriotism of the doge, 
who proposed (a.d. 1202. October 8) to the barons, that if they would 
join their arms in reducing some revolted cities of Daimatia, he would 
expose his person in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a long 
indulgence, till some wealdiy conquest should alTord the means of 
satisfying the debt After much scruple and hesitation they chose 
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rather to accept the offer than to relinquish the enterprise ; and the 
first hostilities of the fleet and army were (Nov. 10) directed against 
Zara, a strong city of the Sclavonian coast, which had renounced its 
allegiance to Venice, and implored the protection of the king of Hun- 
gary. The crusaders burst the chain or boom of the harbour ; landed 
their horses, troops, and military engines ; and compelled the inhabit- 
ants, after a defence of five days, to surrender at discretion ; their lives 
were spared, but the revolt was punished by the pUlage of their houses 
and the demolition of their walls. The season was far advanced ; the 
French and Venetians resolved to pass the winter in a secure harbour 
and plentiful country ; but their repose was disturbed by national and 
tumultuous quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. The conquest of 
Zara had scattered the seeds of discord and scandal : the arms of the 
allies had been stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, 
but of Christians : the king of Hungary and his new subjects were 
themselves enlisted under the banner of the cross ; and the scruples 
of the devout were magnified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims. The pope had exconununicated the false crusaders who had 
pillaged and massacred their brethren, and only the marquis Boniface 
and Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritual thunders ; the one by 
his absence from the siege, the other by his final departure from the 
camp. Innocent might absolve the simple and submissive penitents 
of France ; but he was provoked by the stubborn reason of the Vene- 
tians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept their pardon, or to 
allow, in their temporal concerns, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and land, had re- 
vived the hopes of young Alexius ; and, both at Venice and Zara, he 
solicited the arms of the crusaders, for his own restoration and his 
father's deliverance. The royal youth was recommended by Philip 
king of Germany : his prayers and presence excited the compassion 
of the camp ; and his cause was embraced and pleaded by die mar- 
quis of Montferrat and the doge of Venice. A double alliance, and 
the dignity of Caesar, had connected with the Imperial £amily the two 
elder brotitiers of Boniface : he expected to derive a kingdom from 
the important service ; and the more generous ambition of Dandolo 
was eager to secure the inestimable benefits of Jtrade and dominion 
that might accrue to his country. Their influence procured a favour- 
able audience for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if the magnitude 
of his offers excited some suspicion, the motives and rewards which he 
displayed might justify the delay and diversion of those forces which 
had been consecrated to the deliverance of Jerusalem. He promised, 
in his own and his father's name, that as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, they would terminate the long 
schism of the Greeks, and submit themselves and their people to the 
lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to recompense 
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the labours and merits of the crusaders, by the immediate payment of 
200,000 marks of silver ; to accompany them in person to Egypt ; or, 
if it should be judged more advantageous, to maintain, during a year, 
10,000 men, and, during his life, 500 knights, for the service of the 
Holy Land. These tempting conditions were accepted by the republic 
of Venice ; and the eloquence of the doge and marquis persuaded the 
counts of Flanders, Blois, and St Pol, with eight barons of France, 
to join in the glorious enterprise. A treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance was confirmed by their oaths and seals ; and each individual, 
according to his situation and character, was swayed by the hope of 
public or private advantage : by the honour of restoring an exiled 
monarch ; or by the sincere and probable opinion, that their efforts in 
Palestine would be fruitless and unavailing, and that the acquisition of 
Constantinople must precede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. 
But they were the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of freemen and 
volunteers, who thought and acted for themselves ; the soldiers and 
clergy were divided ; and, if a large majority subcribed to the alliance, 
the numbers and arguments of the dissidents were strong and respec- 
table. The boldest hearts were appalled by the report of the naval 
power and impregnable strength of Constantinople ; and their appre- 
hensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to themselves, by 
the more decent objections of religion and duty. They alleged the 
sanctity of a vow, which had drawn them from their families and homes 
to the rescue of the holy sepulchre ; nor should the dark and crooked 
counsels of human policy divert them from a pursuit, the event of which 
was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first offence, the attack of 
Zara, had been severely punished by the reproach of their conscience 
and the censures of the pope ; nor would they again imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome had pro- 
nounced ; nor would they usurp the right of avenging with the sword 
the schism of the Greeks, and the doubtful usurpation of the Byzantine 
monarch. On these principles or pretences, many pilgrims, the most 
distinguished for their valour and piety, withdrew from the camp ; and 
their retreat was less pernicious than the open or secret opposition of 
a discontented party, tiiat laboured, on every occasion, to separate the 
army and disappoint the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet and army 
was vigorously pressed by the Venetians ; whose zeal for the service of 
the royal youth concealed a just resentment to his nation and family. 
They were mortified (A.D. 1203. April 7 — ^June 24) by the recent pre- 
ference which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade ; they 
had a long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the Byzantine 
court ; and Dandolo might not discourage the popular tale, that he had 
been deprived of his eyes by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiously 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador. A similar armament, for 
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ages, had not rode the Hadriatic : it was composed of 126 fiat-bottomed 
vessels oxpalanders for the horses ; 240 transports filled with men and 
arms ; 70 storeships laden with provisions ; and 50 stout galleys, well 
prepared for the encounter of an enemy. While the wind was favour- 
able, the sky serene, and the water smooth, every eye was fixed with 
wonder and delight on the scene of military and naval pomp which 
overspread the sea. The shields of the knights and squu-es, at once 
an ornament and a defence, were arranged on either side of the ships ; 
the banners of the nations and families were displayed from the stem ; 
our modem artillery was supplied by 300 engines for casting stones 
and darts ; the fatigues of the way were cheered with the sound of 
music; and the ] spirits of the adventurers were raised by the mutual 
assurance, that 40,000 Christian heroes were equal to the conquest of 
the world. In the navigation from Venice and Zara, the fleet was suc- 
cessfully steered by the skill and experience of the Venetian pilots : at 
Durazzo, the confederates first landed on the territories of the Greek 
empire ; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and repose ; they doubled 
without accident the perilous cape of Malea, the southern point of 
Peloponnesus or the Morea ; made a descent in the islands of Negro- 
pont and Andros ; and cast anchor in Abydos on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont These preludes of conquest were easy and bloodless : 
the Greeks of the provinces, without patriotism or courage, were 
crushed by an irresistible force ; the presence of the lawful heir might 
justify their obedience ; and it was rewarded by the modesty and dis- 
cipline of the Latins. As they penetrated through the Hellespont, 
the magnitude of their navy was compressed in a narrow channel ; and 
the face of the waters was darkened with innumerable sails. They 
again expanded in the bason of the Propontis, and traversed that 
placid sea, till they approached the European shore, at the abbey of 
St Stephen, three leagues to the west of Constantinople. The pru- 
dent doge dissuaded them from dispersing themselves in a populous 
and hostile land ; and as their stock of provisions was reduced, it was 
resolved, in the season of harvest, to replenish their storeships in the 
fertile islands of the Propontis. With this resolution, they directed 
their course ; but a strong gale, and their own impatience, drove them 
to the eastward ; and so near did they run to the shore and the city, 
that some volleys of stones and darts were exchanged between the 
ships and the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed with admi- 
ration on the capital of the East, or, as it should seem, of the earth ; 
rising from her seven hills, and towering over the continents of Europe 
and Asia. The swelling domes and lofty spires of 500 palaces and 
churches were gilded by the sun and reflected in the waters ; the walls 
were crowded with soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they beheld, 
of whose temper they were ignorant ; and each heart was chiUed by 
the reflection, that, since the beginning of the world, such an enter- 
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prize had never been undertaken by such an handful of warriors. But 
the momentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and valour ; and 
* every man, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the 
sword or lance which he must speedily use in the glorious conflict 
The Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners only were left 
in the vessels ; the soldiers, horses, and arms, were safely landed ; 
and in the luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted the first 
fruits of their success. On the third day, the fleet and army moved 
towards Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople ; a detachment 
of 500 Greek horse was surprised and defeated by 80 French knights ; 
and in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentifully supplied with 
forage and provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great empire, it may seem strange that 
I have not described the obstacles which should have checked the pro- 
gress of the strangers. The Greeks, in truth, were an unwarlike peo- 
ple ; but they were rich, industrious, and subject to the will of a single 
man : had that man been capable of fear, when his enemies were at a 
distance, or of courage when they approached his person. The first 
rumour of his nephew's alliance with the French and-^Venetians was 
despised by the usurper Alexius ; his flatterers persuaded him, that in 
this contempt he was bold and sincere ; and each evening, in the close 
of the banquet, he thrice discomfited the Barbarians of the West 
These Barbarians had been justly terrified by the report of his naval 
power ; and the 1600 fishing boats of Constantinople could have manned 
a fleet, to sink them in the Hadriatic, or stop their entrance in the 
mouth of the Hellespont But all force may be annihilated by the 
negligence of the prince and the venality of his ministers. The great 
duke, or admiral, made a scandalous, almost a public, auction of the 
sails, the masts, and the rigging ; the royal forests were reserved 
for the more important purpose of the chase ; and the trees, says 
Nicetas, were guarded by the eunuchs, like the groves of religious 
worship. From his dream of pride, Alexius was awakened by the 
siege of Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins ; as soon as he saw 
the danger was real, he thought it inevitable ; and his vain pre- 
sumption was lost in abject despondency and despair. He suffered 
these contemptible Barbarians to pitch their camp in the sight of 
the palace ; and his apprehensions were thinly disguised by the pomp 
and menace of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign of the Romans 
was astonished (his ambassadors were instructed to say) at the hostile 
appearance of the strangers. If, these pilgrims were sincere in their 
vow for the deliverance of Jerusalem, his voice must applaud, and his 
treasures shouM assist, their pious design : but should they dare to 
invade the sanctuary of empire, their numbers, were they ten times 
more considerable, should not protect them from his just resentment. 
The answer of the doge and barons was simple and magnanimous. 
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" In the cause of honour and justice," they said, " we despise the 
usurper of Greece, his threats, and his offers. Our friendship and his 
allegiance are due to the lawful heir, to the young prince who is 
seated among us, and to his father, the emperor Isaac, who has 
been deprived of his sceptre, his freedom, and his eyes, by the crime 
of an ungrateful brother. Let that brother confess his guilt, and 
implore forgiveness, and we ourselves wiU intercede, that he may be 
permitted to live in affluence and security. But let him not insult us 
by a second message : our reply will be made in arms, in the palace 
of Constantinople." 

On the tenth day (July 6) of their encampment at Scutari, the cru- 
saders prepared themselves, as soldiers and as Catholics, for the 
passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adventure ; the 
stream was broad and rapid : in a calm the current of the Euxine 
might drive down the liquid and unextinguishable fires of the Greeks ; 
and the opposite shores of Europe were defended by 70,000 horse 
and foot in formidable array. On this memorable day, which hap- 
pened to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were distributed in six 
battles or divisions ; the first, or vanguard, was led by the count of 
Flanders, one of the most powerful of the Christian princes in the skiE 
and nimiber of his cross-bows. The four successive battles of the 
French were commanded by his brother Henry, the coimts of St. Pol 
and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, the last of whom was hon- 
oured by tiie voluntary service of the marshal and nobles of Champagne. 
The sixth division, the rear-guard and reserve of the army, was con- 
ducted by the marquis of Montferrat, at the head of the Germans 
and Lombards. The chargers, saddled, with their long caparisons 
dragging on the ground, were embarked in the ^Xpalanders; and the 
knights stood by the side of their horses, in complete armour, their 
helmets laced, and their lances in their hands. Their mmierous train 
of Serjeants and archers occupied the transports ; and each trans- 
port was towed by the strength and swiftness of a galley. The six 
divisions traversed the Bosphorus, without encountering an enemy 
or an obstacle ; to land the foremost was the wish, to conquer or die 
was the resolution, of every division and of every soldier. Jealous of 
the pre-eminence of danger, the knights in their heavy armour 
leaped into the sea, when it rose as high as their girdle ; the Serjeants 
and archers were animated by their valour ; and the squires, letting 
down the draw-bridges of the palanders, led the horses to the shore. 
Before the squadrons could mount, and form and couch their lances, 
the 70,000 Greeks had vanished from their sight ; the timid Alexius 
gave the example to his troops : and it was only by the plunder of his 
rich pavilions that the Latins were informed that they had fought 
against an emperor, in the first consternation of a flying enemy, 
they resolved by a double attack to open the entrance of the harbour. 
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The tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed 
by the French, while the Venetians assumed the more difficult task 
of forcing the boom or chain that was stretched from the tower to the 
Byzantine shore. After some fruitless attempts, their intrepid perse- 
verance prevailed : twenty ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, 
were either sunk or taken : the enormous and massy links of iron were 
cut asunder by the shears, or broken by the weight, of the galleys ; 
and the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor in the 
port of Constantinople. By these daring achievements, a renmant 
of 20,000 Latins solicited the licence of besieging a capital which con- 
tained above 400,000 inhabitants, able, though not willing, to bear 
arms in defence of their country. Such an account would indeed 
suppose a population of near two millions ; but whatever abatement 
may be required in the nimibers of the Greeks, the Mie/ of those nmn- 
bers will equally exalt the fearless spirit of their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack, the French and Venetians were divided 
hy their habits of life and warfjare. The former affirmed with truth, 
that Constantinople was most accessible on the side of the sea and the 
harbour. The latter might assert with honour, that they had long 
enough trusted their lives and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious 
element, and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, 
and a close onset, either on foot or horseback. After a prudent com- 
promise, of employing the two nations by sea and land, in the service 
best suited to their character, the fleet covering the army, they both 
proceeded from the entrance to the extremity of the harbour : the stone 
bridge of the river was hastily repaired ; and the six battles of the 
French formed their encampment against the front of the capital, the 
basis of the triangle which runs about four miles from the port of the 
Propontis. On the edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty ram- 
part, they had leisure to contemplate the difficulties of their enterprise. 
The gates to the right and left of their narrow camp poured forth fre- 
quent sallies of cavalry and light-infantry, which cut off their stragglers, 
swept the country of provisions, sounded the alarm five or six times in 
the course of each day, and compelled them to plant a palisade, and 
sink an entrenchment, for their immediate safety. In the supplies and 
convoys the Venetians had been too sparing, or the Franks too vora- 
cious : the usual complaints of hunger and scarcity were heard, and 
perhaps felt : their stock of flour would be exhausted in three weeks ; 
and their disgust of salt meat tempted them to taste the flesh of their 
horses. The trembling usurper was supported by Theodore Lascaris, 
his son-in-law, a valiant youth, who aspired to save and to rule his 
country ; the Greeks, regardless of that country, were awakened to the 
defence of their religion ; but their firmest hope was in the strength 
and spirit of the Varangian guards, of the Danes and English, as they 
are named in the writers of the times. After ten days' (July 7 — 18 
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incessant labour, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the ap- 
proaches of the besiegers were regularly made, and 250 engines of 
assault exercised their various powers to clear the rampart, to batter 
the walls and to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a 
breach, the scaling ladders were applied : the numbers that defended 
the vantage-ground repulsed and oppressed the adventurous Latins ; 
but they admired the resolution of fifteen knights and Serjeants, who 
had gained the ascent, and maintained their perilous station till they 
were precipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial guards. On the 
side of the harbour the naval attack was more successfully conducted 
by the Venetians ; and that industrious people employed every re- 
source that was known and practised before the invention of gun- 
powder, A double line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by the 
galleys and ships ; and the swift motion of the former was supported 
by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks and poops, and 
turret, were the platforms of military engines, that discharged their 
shot over the heads of the first line. The soldiers, who leaped fi*om 
the galleys on shore, inunediately planted and ascended their scaling- 
ladders, while the large ships, advancing more slowly into the intervals, 
and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way through the air from their 
masts to the rampart In the midst of the conflict, the doge, a vener- 
able and conspicuous form, stood aloft in complete armour on the 
prow of the galley. The great standard of St Mark was displayed 
before him ; his threats, promises, and exhortations, urged the diligence 
of the rowers ; his vessel was the first that struck ; and Dandolo was 
the first warrior on the shore. The nations admired the magnanimity 
of the blind old man, without reflecting that his age and infirmities 
diminished the price of life, and enhanced the value of immortal glory. 
On a- sudden, by an invisible hand (for the standard-bearer was pro- 
bably slain), the banner of the republic was .fixed on the rampart : 
twenty-five towers were rapidly occupied ; and, by the cruel expedient 
of fire, the Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter. The doge 
had. despatched the intelligence of his success, when he was checked 
by the danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he would 
rather die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their destruction, 
Dandolo relinquished his advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened 
to the scene of action. He found the six weary diminutive battles of 
the French encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the 
least of which was more numerous than the largest of their divisions. 
Shame and despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort of a general 
sally ; but he was awed by the firm order and manly aspect of the 
Latins : and, after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in 
the close of the evening. The silence or tumult of the night exasperated 
his fears ; and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of 10,000 pounds of 
gold, basely deserted his wife, his people, and his fortune ; threw him- 
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self into a bark, stole through the Bosphorus, and landed in shameful 
safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they were ap- 
prised of his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and peace in the 
dungeon where the bUnd Isaac expected each hour the visit of the 
executioner. Again saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of fortune, 
the captive in his imperial robes was replaced on the throne, and sur- 
rounded with prostrate slaves, whose real terror and affected joy he 
was incapable of discerning. At the dawn of day hostilities were sus- 
pended ; and the Latin chiefs were surprised by a message from the 
lawful and reigning emperor, who was impatient to embrace his son 
and to reward his generous dehverers. 

But these generous dehverers were unwilling to release their hostage, 
till they had obtained from his fether the payment, or at least the pro- 
mise, of their recompense. They chose four ambassadors, Matthew 
of Montmorency, our historian the marshal of Champagne, and two 
Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. The gates (July 19) were 
thrown open on their approach, the streets on both sides were lined 
with the battle-axes of the Danish and English guard : the presence- 
chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the false substitutes of virtue 
and power ; by the side of the blind Isaac, his wife was seated, the sister 
of the king of Hungary ; and by her appearance, the noble matrons of 
Greece were drawn from their domestic retirement, and mingled with 
the circle of senators and soldiers. The Latins, by the mouth of the 
marshal, spoke like men, conscious of their merits, but who respected, 
the work of their own hands ; and the emperor clearly understood 
that his son's engagements with Venice and the pilgrims must be 
ratified without hesitation or delay. Withdrawing into a private 
chamber with the empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius inquired with some 
anxiety into the nature of his stipulations. The submission of the 
Eastern empire to the pope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a pre- 
sent contribution of 200,000 marks of silver — " These conditions are 
weighty," was his prudent reply ; " they are hard to accept, and dif- 
ficult to perform. But no conditions can exceed the measure of your 
services and deserts." After this satisfactory assurance, the barons 
mounted on horseback, and introduced the heir of Constantinople to the 
city and palace : his youth and marvellous adventures engaged every 
heart in his fjavour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned with his father 
in the dome of SL Sophia. In the first days of his reign, the people, 
already blessed with the restoration of plenty and peace, were delighted 
by the joyful catastrophe of the tragedy ; and the discontent of the 
nobles, their regret and their fears, were covered by the polished sur- 
face of pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of two discordant nations 
in the same capital might have been pregnant with mischief and dan- 
ger ; and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was assigned for the quarters 
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of the French and Venetians. But the liberty of trade and fatnili>r 
intercourse was allowed between the friendly nations ; and each day 
the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or curiosity to visit the churches 
and palaces of Constantinople. Their rude minds, insensible perhaps 
of the finer arts, were astonished by the magnificent scenery : and the 
poverty of their native towns enhanced the populousness and riches of 
the first metropolis of Christendom. Descending from his state, 
young Alexius was prompted by interest and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar visits to his Latin allies ; and in the freedom of 
the table, the gay petulance of the French sometimes forgot the em- 
peror of the East. In their more serious conferences, it was agreed, 
that the re-union of the two churches must be the result of patience 
and time ; but avarice was less tractable than zeal ; and a large sum 
was instantly disbursed to appease the wants, and silence the impor- 
tunity, of the crusaders. Alexius was alarmed by the approaching 
hour of their departure : their absence might have relieved him from 
Ihe engagement which he was yet incapable of performing ; but his 
friends would have left him, naked and alone, to the caprice and pre- 
judice of a perfidious nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay 
of a year, by imdertaking to defray their expence, and to satisfy, in 
their name, the freight of the Venetian vessels. The offer was agitated 
in the council of the barons ; and, after a repetition of their debates 
and scruples, a majority of votes again acquiesced in the advice of the 
doge and the prayer of the young emperor. At the price of 1600 
pounds of gold, he prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to lead 
him with an army round the provinces of Europe ; to establish his 
authority, and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was awed by 
the presence of Baldwin and his confederates of France and Flanders. 
The expedition was successful ; the blind emperor exulted in the suc- 
cess of his arms, and listened to the predictions of his flatterers, that 
the same Providence which had raised him from the dungeon to the 
throne, would heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch over the long 
prosperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the suspicious old man was 
tormented by the rising glories of his son ; nor could his pride conceal 
from his envoy, that, while his own name was pronounced in faint and 
reluctant acclamations, the royal youth was the theme of spontaneous 
and universal praise. 

By the recent invasion, the Greeks were awakened from a dream of 
nine centuries ; from the vain presumption that the capital of the 
Roman empire was impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of 
the West had violated the city, and bestowed the sceptre, of Constan- 
tine : their Imperial clients soon became as unpopular as themselves : 
the well-known vices of Isaac were rendered still more contemptible 
by his infirmities ; and the young Alexius was hated as an apostate, 
ivho had renounced the manners and religion of his country. His 
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secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or suspected ; the people^ 
and especially the clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith and 
superstition ; and every convent, and every shop, resounded with the 
danger of the church and the tyranny of the pope. An empty treasury 
could ill supply the demands of regal luxury and foreign extortion : the 
Greeks refused to avert, by a general tax, the impending evils of servi- 
tude and pillage ; the oppression of the rich excited a more dangerous 
and personal resentment : and if the emperor melted the plate, and 
despoiled the images, of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify the com- 
plaints of heresy and sacrilege. During the absence of marquis Boni- 
face and his Imperial pupil, Constantinople was visited with a calamity 
which might be justly imputed to the zeal and indiscretion of the Flem- 
ish pilgrims. In one of their visits to the city, they were scandalized 
by the aspect of a mosque or synagogue, in which one God was wor- 
shipped, without a partner or a son. Their effectual mode of con- 
troversy was to attack the infidels with the sword, and their habitation 
with fire : but the infidels, and some Christian neighbours, presumed 
to defend their lives and properties ; and the flames which tgigotry had 
kindled consumed the most orthodox and innocent structures. During 
eight days and nights, the conflagration spread above a league in front, 
from the harbour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most populous 
regions of the city. It is not easy to count the stately churches and 
palaces that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the merchandise 
that perished in the trading streets, or to number the families that were 
involved in the common destruction. By this outrage, which the doge 
and the barons in vain affected to disclaim, the name of the Latins 
became still more unpopular ; and the colony of that nation, above 
15,000 persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat from the city 
to the protection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. The em- 
peror returned in triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous policy 
would have been insufficient to steer him through the tempest, which 
overwhelmed the person and government of that unhappy youth. His 
own inclination, and his father's advice, attached him to his benefactors ;. 
but Alexius hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, between the 
fear of his subjects and of his allies. By his feeble and fluctuating 
conduct he lost the esteem and confidence of both ; and, while he 
invited the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he suffered 
the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, for the deliverance of 
their country. Regardless of his painful situation, the Latin chiefs 
repeated their demands, resented his delays, suspected his intentions,, 
and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The haughty sum- 
mons was delivered by three French knights and three Venetian 
deputies, who girded their swords, mounted their horses, pierced 
through the angry multitude, and entered with a fearless countenance 
the palace and presence of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory tone. 
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they recapitulated their services and his engagements ; and boldly de- 
clared, that unless their just claims were fully and immediately satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sovereign or a friend. After 
this defiance, the first that had ever wounded an Imperial ear, they de- 
parted without betraying any symptoms of fear ; but their escape from 
a servile palace and a furious city astonished the ambassadors ; and 
their return to the camp was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority and wisdom were overborne by the 
impetuous multitude, who (a.d. 1204) mistook their rage for valour, 
their numbers for strength, and their fanaticism for the support and 
inspiration of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations Alexius was false 
and contemptible : the base and spurious race of the Angeli was re- 
jected with clamoiu*ous disdain ; and the people of Constantinople en- 
compassed the senate, to demand at their hands a more worthy em- 
peror. To every senator, conspicuous, by his birth or dignity, they 
successively presented the purple : by each senator the deadly garment 
was repulsed : the contest lasted three days ; and we may learn from 
the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the assembly, that fear 
and weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A phantom, who 
vanished in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed by the crowd ; but the 
author of the tumult, and the leader of the war, was a prince of the 
liouse of Ducas ; and his common appellation of Alexius must be dis- 
criminated by the epithet of Mourzoufie, which in the vulgar idiom 
expressed the close junction of his black and shaggy eyebrows. At 
once a patriot and a courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufie, who was not 
destitute of cunning and courage, opposed the Latins both in speech 
and action, inflamed the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
insinuated himself into the favour and confidence of Alexius, who 
trusted him with the office of great chamberlain, and tinged his buskins 
with the colours of royalty. At the dead of night he rushed into the 
Ijed-chamber with an affrighted aspect, exclaiming, that the palace was 
attacked by the people and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his 
couch, the unsuspecting prince threw himself into the arms of his 
enemy, who had contrived his escape by a private staircase. But that 
staircase terminated in a prison ; Alexius was (Feb. 8) seized, stripped, 
and loaded with chains ; and, after tasting some days the bitterness of 
death, he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with clubs, at the com- 
mand, and in the presence, of the tyrant The emperor Isaac Angelus 
soon followed his son to the grave, and Mourzoufie, perhaps, might 
spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinction of impotence 
and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Mourzoufie, had 
changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no longer the disagree^ 
ment of allies who over-valued their services, or neglected their 
obligations : the French and Venetians forgot their complaints against 
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Alexius, dropt a tear on the untimely fate of their companion, and 
swore revenge against the perfidious nation who had crowned his 
assassin. Yet the prudent doge was still inclined to negociate; he 
asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, 50,000 pounds of gold, about 
£2,000,000 ; nor would the conference have been abruptly broken, if 
the zeal, or policy, of Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the state. Amidst the invective of his foreign 
and domestic enemies, we may discern, that he was not unworthy of 
the character which he had assumed, of the public champion : the 
second siege (Jan. — ^April) of Constantinople was far more laborious than 
the first ; the treasury was replenished, and discipline was restored, by 
a severe inquisition into the abuses of the former reign ; and Mour- 
zoufle, an iron mace in his hand, visiting the posts, and affecting the 
port and aspect of a warrior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at 
least, and to his kinsmen. Before and after the death of Alexius, the 
Greeks made two vigorous and well-conducted attempts to burn the 
navy in the harbour; but the skill and courage of the Venetians 
repulsed the fire-ships ; and the vagrant flames wasted themselves 
without injury in the sea. In a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor 
was vanquished by Henry, brother of the count of Flanders : the 
advantages of number and surprise aggravated the shame of his 
defeat ; hi? buckler was found on the field of battle ; and the Imperial 
standard, a divine image of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy 
and a relic, to the Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. 
Near three months, without excepting the holy season of Lent, were 
consumed in skirmishes and preparations, before the Latins were 
ready or resolved for a general assault. The land-fortifications had 
been found impregnable ; and the Venetian pilots represented, that„ 
on the shore of the Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships 
must be driven by the current far away to the straits of the Helles- 
pont ; a prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, who sought 
every opportunity of breaking the army. From the harbour, there- 
fore, the assault was determined by the assailants, and expected by 
the besieged ; and the emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions on a 
neighbouring height, to direct and animate the efforts of his troops. A 
fearless spectator, whose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp and 
pleasure, might have admired the long array of two embattled armies,, 
which extended above half a league, the one on the ships and galleys,, 
the other on the walls and towers raised above the ordinary level by 
several stages of wooden turrets. Their first fury was spent in the 
discharge of darts, stones, and fire, from the engines ; but the water 
was deep ; the French were bold ; the Venetians were skilful ; they 
approached the walls ; and a desperate conflict of swords, spears, and 
battle-axes, was fought on the trembling bridges that grappled the 
floating, to the stable, batteries. In more than an hundred places^ 
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the assault was urged, and the defence was sustained ; till the supe- 
riority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin trum- 
pets sounded a retreat On the ensuing days, the attack was renewed 
with equal vigour, and a similar event; and in the night, the doge 
and the barons held a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger : not a voice pronounced the words of escape or treaty ; and 
each warrior, according to his temper, embraced the hope of victory 
or the assurance of a glorious death. By the experience of the former 
siege, the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins were animated ; and 
the knowledge that Constantinople might be taken, was of more avail 
than the local precautions which that knowledge had inspired for its 
defence. In the third assault, two ships were linked together to double 
their strength ; a strong north wind drove them on the shore ; the 
bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van ; and the auspicious 
names of the pilgrim and the paradise resounded along the line. 
The episcopal banners were displayed on the walls ; an hundred 
marks of silver had been promised to the first adventurers; and if 
their reward was intercepted by death, their names have been imimor- 
talized by fame. Four towers were scaled ; three gates were burst 
open ; and the French knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt 
themselves invincible on horseback on the solid ground. Shall I 
relate that the thousands who guarded the emperor's person fled on the 
approach and before the lance of a single warrior ? Their ignominious 
flight is attested by their countryman Nicetas ; an army of phantoms 
marched with the French hero, and he was magnified to a giant in 
the eyes of the Greeks. While the fugitives deserted their posts and 
cast away their arms, the Latins entered the city under the banners of 
their leaders : the streets and gates opened for their passage ; and 
either design or accident kindled a third conflagration, which con- 
sumed in a few hours the measure of three of the largest cities of 
France. In the close of evening, the barons checked their troops 
and fortified their stations ; they were awed by the extent and popu- 
lousness of the capital, which might yet require the labour of a month, 
if the churches and palaces were conscious of their internal strength. 
But in the morning, a suppliant procession, with crosses and images, 
announced the submission of the Greeks, and deprecated the wrath of 
the conquerors ; the usurper escaped through the golden gate ; the 
palaces of Blachemae and Boucoleon were occupied by the count of 
Flanders and the marquis of Montferrat ; and the empire which still 
bore the name of Constantine, and the title of Roman, was subverted 
by the arms of the Latin pilgrims. 

Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no restraints, except 
those of religion and humanity, were imposed on the conquerors by 
the laWs of war. Boniface 'marquis of Montferrat still acted as their 
general ; and the Greeks, who revered his name as that of their future 
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sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a lamentable tone, " Holy mar- 
quis-king, have mercy upon us ^P His prudence or compassion 
opened the gates of die city to the fugitives ; and he exhorted the 
soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of their fellow-Christians. The 
streams of blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas may be reduced 
to the slaughter of 2000 of his unresisting countrymen ; and the 
greater part was massacred, not by the strangers, but by the Latins, 
who had been driven from the city, and who exercised the revenge of 
a triumphant faction. Yet of these exiles, some were less mindful of 
injuries than of benefits ; and Nicetas himself was indebted for his 
safety to the generosity of a Venetian merchant Pope Innocent the 
third accuses the pilgrims of respecting neither age nor sex, nor reli- 
gious profession ; and bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness 
were perpetrated in open day. It is indeed probable that the licence 
of victory prompted and covered a multitude of sins ; the marquis of 
Montferrat was the patron of discipline and decency ; the count of 
Flanders was the mirror of chastity : they had forbidden, under pain 
of death, the rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns ; and the 
proclamation was sometimes invoked by the vanquished, and re- 
spected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust were moderated by the 
authority of the chiefs, and feelings of the soldiers ; for we are no 
longer describing an irruption of the northern savages ; and however 
ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and religion, had 
civilized the manners of the French, and still more of the Italians. 
But a free scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even 
in the holy week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The right of vic- 
tory, unshackled by any promise or treaty, had confiscated the public 
and private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to its 
size and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence and seize the 
forfeiture. A portable and universal standard of exchange was found 
in the coined and uncoined metals of gold and silver, which each 
captor at home or abroad might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures, which trade 
and luxury had accumulated, the silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich movables, were the most precious, as they could not be pro- 
cured for money in the ruder countries of Europe. An order of 
rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of each individual abandoned 
to industry or chance. Under the tremendous penalties of perjury, 
excommunication, and death, the Latins were bound to deliver their 
plunder into the common stock ; three churches were selected for 
the deposit and distribution of the spoil ; a single share was allotted 
to a foot soldier ; two for a serjeant on horseback ; four to a knight ; 
and larger proportions according to the rank and merit of the barons 
and princes. For violating this sacred engagement, a knight belong- 
ing to the count of St Pol was hanged with his shield and coat of arms 
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round his neck : his example might render similar offenders more art- 
ful and discreet ; but avarice was more powerful than fear ; and it is 
generally believed, that the secret far exceeded the acknowledged plun- 
der. Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed the largest scale of 
experience or expectation. After the whole had been equally divided 
between the French and Venetians, 50,000 marks were deducted to 
satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of the latter. The 
residue of the French amounted to 400,000 marks of silver, about 
;^8oo,ooo ; nor can I better appreciate the value of that sum in the 
public and private transactions of the age, than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenue of the kingdom of England. 

In this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of comparing 
the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of 
the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine senator. At the first 
view it should seem that the wealth of Constantinople was only trans- 
ferred from one nation to another ; and that the loss and sorrc^w of the 
Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy and advantage of the Latins. 
But in the miserable accoimt of war, the gain is never equivalent to 
the loss, the pleasure to the pain : the smiles of the Latins were tran- 
sient and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept over the ruins of their 
country ; and their real calamities were aggravated by sacrilege and 
mockery. What benefits accrued to the conquerors from the three 
fires which annihilated so vast a portion of the buildings and riches of 
the city ! What a stock of such things as could neither be used nor 
transported, was maliciously or wantonly destroyed ! How much 
treasure was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot ! And 
what precious objects were bartered for a vile price by the impatience 
or ignorance of the soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the base in- 
dustry of the last of the Greeks ! Those alone, who had nothing to 
lose, might derive some profit from the revolution ; but the misery of 
the upper ranks of society is strongly painted in the personal adven- 
tures of Nicetas himself. His stately palace had been reduced to ashes 
in the second conflagration ; and the senator, with his family and 
friends, found an obscure shelter in another house which he possessed 
near the church of St SofJhia. It was the door of this mean habita- 
tion that his friend the Venetian merchant guarded in the disguise of 
a soldier, till Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, the relics of 
his fortune and the chastity of his daughter. In a cold wintry season, 
these fugitives, nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on foot ; his 
wife was with child ; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to 
carry their baggage on their own shoulders ; and their women, whom they 
placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their beauty with dirt, 
instead of adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step was exposed 
to insult and danger ; the threats of the strangers were less painful 
than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were now levellp ' 
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nor did the exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pilgrimage was 
concluded at Sdymbria, above forty miles from the capital On their 
way they overtook the patriarch, without attendance and almost with- 
out apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostoUcal 
poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been 
meritorious. In the mean while, his desolate churches were profaned 
by the licentiousness and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the 
gems and pearls, they converted the chalices into drinking-cups ; their 
tables, on which they gamed and feasted, were covered with the pic- 
tures of Christ and the saints ; and they trampled under foot the most 
venerable objects of the Christian worship. In the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake 
of the golden fringe ; and the altar, a monument of art and riches, was 
broken in pieces and shared among the captors. Their mules and 
horses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt carvings, which 
they tor^ down from the doors and pulpit ; and if the beasts stumbled 
under the biuthen, they were stabbed by their impatient drivers, and 
the holy pavement streamed with their impure blood Nor were the 
repositories of the royal dead secure from violation : in the church of 
the apostles, the tombs of the emperors were rifled; and it is said, that 
after six centuries the corpse of Justinian was found without any signs 
of decay or putrefaction. In the streets, the French and Flemings 
clothed themselves and their horses in painted robes and flowing head- 
dresses of linen ; and the coarse intemperance of their feasts insulted 
the splendid sobriety of the East To expose the arms of a people of 
scribes, they affected to display a pen, an ink-horn, and . a sheet of 
paper, without discerning that the instruments of science and valour 
were alike feeble and useless in the hands of the modem Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language encouraged them, however, to 
despise the ignorance, and to overlook the progress, of the Latins. 
In the love of the arts, the national difference was still more obvious 
and real ; the Greeks preserved with reverence the works of their 
ancestors, which they could not imitate ; and, in the destruction of the 
statues of Constantinople, we are provoked to join in the complaints 
and invectives of the Byzantine historian. We have seen how the 
rising city was adorned by the vanity and despotism of the Imperial 
founder : in the ruins of paganism, some gods and heroes were saved 
from the axe of superstition ; and the forum and hippodrome were 
dignified with the relics of a better age. Several of these are described 
by Nicetas in a florid and affected style ; and, from his descriptions, 
I shall select some interesting particulars, i. The victorious chariot- 
eers were cast in bronze, at their own, or the public, charge, and fitly 
placed in the hippodrome : they stood aloft in their chariots, wheeling 
round the goal ; the spectators could^admire their attitude, and judge 
of the resemblance ; and of these figures, the most perfect might have 
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been transported from the Olympic stadium. 2. The sphinx, river- 
horse, and crocodile, denote the climate and manufacture of Egypt, 
and the spoils of that ancient province. 3. The she-wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus ; a subject alike pleasing to the old and the new^ 
Romans ; but which could rarely be treated before the decline of the 
Greek sculpture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his 
talons ; a domestic monument of the Byzantines, which they ascribed 
not to a human artist, but to the magic power of the philosopher Apol- 
lonius, who, by this talisman, delivered the city from such venomous 
reptiles. 5, An ass and his driver ; which were erected by Augustus 
in his colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a verbal omen of the vic- 
tory of Actimn. 6. An equestrian statue ; which passed, in the vulgar 
opinion, for Joshua, the Jewish conqueror, stretching out his hand to 
stop the course of the descending sun. A more classical tradition 
recognized the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus ; and the free atti- 
tude of the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air, rather than on 
the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass ; the sides were em- 
bossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes : birds singing ; 
rustics labouring, or playing on their pipes ; sheep bleating ; lambs 
skipping ; the sea, and a scene of fish and fishing ; little naked cupids 
laughing, plapng, and pelting each other with apples ; and, on the 
summit, a female figure turning with the slightest breath, and thence 
denominated the wind^s attendant. 8. The Phrygian shepherd pre- 
senting to Venus the prize of beauty, the apple of discord. 9. The in- 
comparable statue of Helen ; which is delineated by Nicetas in the 
words of admiration and love : her well-turned feet, snowy arms, rosy 
lips, bewitching smiles, swimming eyes, arched eye-brows, the har- 
mony of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and her flowing locks 
that waved in the wind : a beauty that might have moved her Bar- 
barian destroyers to pity and remorse. 10. The manly or divine form 
of Hercules, as he was restored to life by the master-hand of Lysip- 
pus ; of such magnitude, that his thumb was equal to the waist, his 
leg to the stature, of a conmion man ; his chest ample, his shoulders 
broad, his limbs strong and muscular, his hair curled, his aspect com- 
manding. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion's skin care- 
lessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier basket, his right leg 
and arm stretched to the utmost, his left knee bent, and supporting 
his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance indig- 
nant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue of Juno, which had once 
adorned her temple of Samos ; the enormous head by four yoke of 
oxen was laboriously drawn to the palace. 12. Another colossus, of 
Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and representing with admi- 
rable spirit the attributes and character of the martial maid. Before we 
accuse the Latins, it is just to remark, that this Pallas was destroyed 
after the first siege, by the fear and superstition of the Greeks them- 
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selves. The other statues of brass which I have enumerated, were 
"broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the crusaders : the cost 
and labour were consumed in a moment ; the soul of genius evaporated 
in smoke ; and the remnant of base metal was coined into money for 
the payment of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of monu- 
ments : from the marble forms of Phidias and Praxiteles, the Latins 
might turn aside with stupid contempt ; but unless they were crushed 
by some accidental injury, those useless stones stood secure on their 
pedestals. The most enlightened of the^ strangers, above the gross and 
sensual pursuits of their countrymen, more piously exercised the right 
of conquest in the search and seizure of the relics of the saints. Im- 
mense was the supply of heads and bones, crosses and images, that 
were scattered by this revolution over the churches of Europe ; and 
such was the increase of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, per- 
haps, of more lucrative plunder was imported from the East Of the 
writings of antiquity, many that still existed in the twelfth century are 
now lost. But the pilgrims were not solicitous to save or transport the 
volumes of an unknown tongue : the perishable substance of paper or 
parchment can only be preserved by the multiplicity of copies ; the 
literature of the Greeks had almost centred in the metropolis : and, 
without computing the extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the 
libraries that have perished in the triple fire of Constantinople. 

After the death of the lawful princes, the French and Venetians, 
confident of justice and victory, agreed to divide and regulate their 
future possessions. It was stipulated by treaty, that twelve electors, 
six of either nation, should be nominated ; tiiat a majority should 
chuse the emperor of the East ; and that, if the votes were equal, 
the decision of chance should ascertain the successful candidate. To 
him, with all the titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they 
assigned the two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachernae, with a fourth 
part of the Greek monarchy. It was defined that the three remaining 
portions should be equally shared between the republic of Venice and 
the barons of France ; that each feudatory, with an honourable excep- 
tion for the doge, should acknowledge and perform the duties of hom- 
age and military service to the supreme head of the empire : that the 
nation which gave an emperor, should resign to their brethren the 
choice of a patriarch ; and that the pilgrims, whatever might be their 
impatience to visit the Holy Land, should devote another year to the 
conquest and defence of the Greek provinces. After the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and executed, 
and the first and most important step was the creation of an emperor. 
The six electors of the French nation were all ecclesiastics, the abbot 
of Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bishops of 
Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, the last of whom exer- 
cised in the camp the office of pope's legate : their profession and 
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knowledge were respectable ; and as fkey could not be the objects, they 
were best qualified to be the authors, of the choice. The six Venetians 
were the principal servants of the state, and in this list the noble fami- 
lies of Querini and Contarini are still proud to discover their ances- 
tors. The twelve assembled in the chapel of the palace ; and after the 
solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, they proceeded to deliberate 
and vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude prompted them to 
crown the virtues of the doge ; his wisdom had inspired their enter- 
prise ; and the most youthful knights might envy and applaud the ex- 
ploits of blindness and age. But the patriot Dandolo was devoid of 
all personal ambition, and fully satisfied that he had been judged 
worthy to reign. His nomination was over-ruled by the Venetians 
themselves ; his countrymen, and perhaps his friends, represented, 
with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs that might arise to national 
freedom and the common cause, from the union of two incompatible 
characters, of the first magistrate of a republic and the emperor of the 
East. The exclusion of the doge left room for the more equal merits 
of Boniface and Baldwin ; and at their names all meaner candidates 
respectfully withdrew. The marquis of Montferrat was recommended 
by his mature age and fair reputation, by the choice of the adventurers 
and the wishes of the Greeks ; nor can I believe that Venice, the mis- 
tress of the sea, could be seriously apprehensive of a petty lord at the 
foot of the Alps. But the count of Flanders was the chief of a 
wealthy and warlike people ; he was valiant and pious ; in the prime of 
life, since he was only thhty-two years of age, a descendant of Char- 
lemagne, a cousin of the king of France, and a compeer of the pre- 
lates and barons who had yielded with reluctance to the command of 
a foreigner. Without the chapel, these barons, with the doge and 
marquis at their head, expected the decision of the twelve electors. 
It was (A.D. 1204. May 9 — 16) announced by the bishop of Soissons, 
in the name of his colleagues : " Ye have sworn to obey the prince 
whom we should chuse ; by our unanimous suffrage, Baldwin count 
of Flanders and Hainault is now your sovereign, and the emperor of 
the East*' He was saluted with loud applause, and the proclamation 
was re-echoed through the city by the joy of the Latins and the trem- 
bling adulation of the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the 
hand of his rival, and to raise him on the buckler ; and Baldwin was 
transported to the cathedral, and solemnly invested with the purple 
buskins. At the end of three weeks he was crowned by the legate, in 
the vacancy of a patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy soon filled the 
chapter of St Sophia, seated Thomas Morosini on the ecclesiastical 
throne, and employed every art to perpetuate in their own nation the 
honours and benefices of the Greek church. Without delay, the suc- 
cessor of Constantine instructed Palestine, France, and Rome of this 
memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as a trophy, the gates 
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of Constantinople, and the chain of the harbour ; and adopted, 
from the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or customs best adapted to a 
French colony and conquest in the East In his epistles, the natives 
of France are encouraged to swell that colony, and to secure that 
conquest, to people a magnificent city and a fertile land, which will 
reward the labours both of the priest and the soldier. He congratulates 
the Roman pontiff on the restoration of his authority in the East ; 
invites him to extinguish the Greek schism by his presence in a general 
council ; and implores his blessing and forgiveness for the disobedient 
pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are blended in the answer of Innocent. 
In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns the vices of 
man, and adores the providence of God : the conquerors will be 
absolved or condemned by their future conduct ; the validity of their 
treaty depends on the judgment of St. Peter ; but he inculcates their 
most sacred duty of establishing a just subordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, from the magistrate to the 
clergy, and from the clergy to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek provinces, the share of the Venetians 
was more ample than that of the Latin emperor. No more than one 
fourth was appropriated to his domain : a clear moiety of the re- 
mainder was reserved for Venice ; and the other moiety was dis- 
tributed among the adventurers of France and Lombardy. The 
venerable Dandolo was proclaimed despot of Romania, and invested 
after the Greek fashion with the purple buskins. He ended at Con- 
stantinople his long and glorious life ; and if the prerogative was per- 
sonal, the tide was used by his successors till the middle of the four- 
teenth century, with the singular though true addition of lords of one 
fourth and a half of the Roman empire. The doge, a slave of state, 
was seldom permitted to depart from the helm of the republic ; but 
his place was supplied by the bail or regent, who exercised a supreme 
jurisdiction over the colony of Venetians : they possessed three of the 
eight quarters of the city ; and his independent tribunal was composed 
of six judges, four counsellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, 
and a constable. Their long experience of the eastern trade enabled 
them to select their portion with discernment : they had rashly ac- 
cepted the dominion and defence of Hadrianople ; but it was the more 
reasonable aim of their policy to form a chain of factories, and cities, 
and islands, along the marithne coast, from the neighbourhood of 
Ragusa to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The labour and cost of 
such extensive conquests exhausted their treasury : they abandoned 
their maxims of government, adopted a feudal system, and contented 
themselves with the homage of their nobles, for the possessions which 
these private vassals undertook to reduce and maintain. And thus it 
was, that the family of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, which in- 
volved the greatest part of the Archipelago. For the price of 10,000 
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marks, the republic purchased of the marquis of Montferrat the fertile 
island of Crete or Candia with the ruins of an himdred cities : but its 
improvement was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of an aris- 
tocracy ; and the wisest senators would confess that the sea, not the 
land, was the treasury of St. Mark. In the moiety of the adventurers, 
the marquis Boniface might claim the most liberal reward ; and, be- 
sides the isle of Crete, his exclusion from the throne was compensated 
by the royal title and the provinces beyond the Hellespont But he 
prudently exchanged that distant and difficult conquest for the king- 
dom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, twelve days' journey from the 
capital, where he might be supported by the neighbouring powers of 
his brother-in-law the king of Hungary. His progress was hailed by 
the voluntary or reluctant acclamations of the natives ; and Greece, 
the proper and ancient Greece, again received a Latin conqueror, 
who trod with indifference that classic ground. He viewed with a 
careless eye the beauties of the valley of Tempe ; traversed with a 
cautious step the straits of Thermopylae ; occupied the unknown cities 
of Thebes, Athens, and Argos ; and assaulted the fortifications of 
Corinth and Napoli, which resisted his arms. The lots of the Latin 
pilgrims were regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent exchange ; 
and they abused, with intemperate joy, their triumph over the lives and 
fortunes of a great people. After a minute survey of the provinces, 
they weighed in the scales of avarice the revenue of each district, the 
advantage of the situation, and the ample or scanty supplies for the 
maintenance of soldiers and horses. Their presumption claimed and 
divided the long-lost dependencies of the Roman sceptre : the Nile 
and Euphrates rolled through their imaginary realms ; and happy was 
the warrior who drew for his prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of 
Iconium. I shall not descend to the pedigree of families and the 
rent-roll of estates, but I wish to specify that the counts of Blois and 
St. Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and the lordship of De- 
motica : the principal fiefs were held by the service of constable, 
chamberlain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief cook ; and our historian, 
Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair establishment on the banks 
of the Hebrus, and united the double office of marshal of Champagne 
and Romania. At the head of his knights and archers, each baron 
mounted on horseback to secure the possession of his share, and their 
first efforts were generally successful But the public force was weak- 
ened by their dispersion ; and a thousand quarrels must arise under a 
law, and among men, whose sole umpire was the sword. Within 
three months after the conquest of Constantinople, the emperor and 
the king of Thessalonica drew their hostile followers into the field ; 
they were reconciled by the authority of the doge, the advice of the 
marshal, and the firm freedom of their peers. 
Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, still asserted the 
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tide of emperor ; and the subjects of their fallen throne might be moved 
to pity by the misfortunes of the elder Alexius, or excited to revenge 
by the spirit of Mourzoufle. A domestic alliance (a.d. 1204, &c.)) a 
common interest, a similar guilt, and the merit of extinguishing his 
enemies, a brother and a nephew, induced the more recent usurper to 
unite with the former the relics of his power. Mourzoufle was received 
with smiles and honours in the camp of his father Alexius ; but the 
wicked can never love, and should rarely trust, their fellow-criminals : 
he was seized in the bath, deprived of his eyes, stripped of his troops 
and treasures, and turned out to wander an object of horror and con- 
tempt to those who with more propriety could hate, and with more 
justice could punish, the assassin of the emperor Isaac, and his son. 
As the tyrant, pursued by fear or remorse, was stealing over to Asia> 
he was seized by the Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, after 
an open trial, to an ignominious death. His judges debated the mode 
of his execution, the axe, the wheel, or the stake ; and it was resolved 
that Mourzoufle should ascend the Theodosian colunm, a pillar of 
white marble of one hundred and forty-seven feet in height. From 
the summit he was cast down headlong, and dashed in pieces on the 
pavement, in the presence of innumerable spectators, who filled the 
forum of Taurus, and admired the accomplishment of an old pre- 
diction, which was explained by this singular event. The fate of 
Alexius is less tragical : he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, 
and a gift to the king of the Romans ; but he had not much to applaud 
his fortune, if the sentence of imprisonment and exile were changed 
from a fortress in the Alps to a monastery in Asia. But his daughter, 
before the national calamity, had been given in marriage to a young^ 
hero who continued the succession, and restored the throne, of the 
Greek princes. The valour of Theodore Lascaris (A.D. 1204 — 1222), 
was signalized in the two sieges of Constantinople. After the flight 
of Mourzoufle, when the Latins were already in the city, he offered 
himself as their emperor to the soldiers and people : and his ambition, 
which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. Could he have 
infused a soul into the multitude, they might have crushed the 
strangers imder their feet : their abject despair refused his aid, and 
Theodore retired to breath the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond 
the immediate view and pursuit of the conquerors. Under the title, at 
first of despot, and afterwards of emperor, he drew to his standard the 
bolder spirits, who were fortified against slavery by the contempt of 
life ; and as every means was lawfid for the public safety, implored, 
without scruple, the alliance of the Turkish sultan. Nice, where Theo- 
dore established his residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, Smyrna and 
Ephesus, opened their gates to their deliverer : he derived strength 
and reputation from his victories, and even from his defeats, and the 
successor of Constantine preserved a fragment of the empire from the 
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banks of the Maeander to the suburbs of Nicomedia, and at length of 
Constantinople. Another portion,' distant and obscure, was possessed 
by the linesd heir of the Comneni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a 
grandson of the tyrant Andronicus. His name was Alexius ; and the 
epithet of great was applied perhaps to his stature, rather than to his 
exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he was appointed governor 
or duke of Trebizond : his birth gave him ambition, the revolution 
independence ; and without changing his title, he reigned in peace 
from Sinope to the Phasis, along the coast of the Black Sea. His 
nameless son and successor is described as the vassal of the sultan, 
whom he served with two himdred lances ; that Comnenian prince 
was no more than duke of Trebizond, and the title of Emperor was 
first assumed by the pride and envy of the grandson of Alexius. In 
the West a third fragment was saved from the common shipwreck by 
Michael, a bastard of the house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, 
had been known as an hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His flight 
from the camp of the marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; by his 
marriage with the governor's daughter, he commanded the important 
place of Durazzo, assumed the title of despot, and founded a strong 
and conspicuous principality in Epirus, iEtolia, and Thessaly, which 
have ever been peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks who had 
offered their service to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the 
haughty Latins from all civil and military honours, as a nation bom 
to tremble and obey. Their resentment prompted them to show that 
they might have been useful friends, since they could be dangerous 
enemies : their nerves were braced by adversity : whatever was learned 
or holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled away into the indepen- 
dent states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice ; and a single patrician is 
marked by the ambiguous praise- of attachment and loyalty to the 
Franks. The vulgar herd of the cities and the country, would have 
gladly submitted to a mild and regular servitude ; and the transient 
disorders of war would have been obliterated by some years of industry 
and peace. But peace was banished, and industry was crushed, in 
the disorders of the feudal system. The Roman emperors of Con- 
stantinople, if they were endowed with abilities, were armed with 
power for the protection of their subjects : their laws were wise, and 
their administration was simple. The Latin throne was filled by a 
titular prince, the chief, and often the servant, of his hcentious con- 
federates : the fiefs of the empire, from a kingdom to a castle, were 
held and ruled by the sword of the barons : and their discord, 
poverty, and ignorance extended the ramifications of tyranny to the 
most sequestered villages. The Greeks were oppressed by the double 
weight of the priest, who was invested with temporal power, and of 
the soldier, who was inflamed by fanatic hatred : and the insuperable 
bar of religion and language for ever separated the stranger and the 
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native. As long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
memory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, imposed silence 
on the captive land : their dispersion betrayed the smallness of their 
numbers and the defects of their discipline ; and some failures and 
mischances revealed the secret, that they were not invincible. As 
the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They mur- 
mured ; they conspired ; and before a year of slavery had dapsed, 
they implored, or accepted, the succour of a Barbarian, whose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted 

The Latin conquerors ^d been saluted with a solemn and early 
embassy from John, or Joannice, or Calo-John, the revolted chief of 
the Bulgarians and Wa]achians. He deemed (A.D. 1205) himself their 
brother, as the votary of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had 
received thfe regal title and an holy banner ; and in the subversion of 
the Greek monarchy, he might aspire to the name of their friend and 
accomplice. But Calo-John was astonished to find, that the count of 
Flanders had assumed the pomp and pride of the successors of 
Constantine ; and his ambassadors were dismissed with an haughty 
message, that the rebel must deserve a pardon, by touching with his 
forehead the footstool of the imperial throne. His resentment would 
have exhaled in acts of violence and blood ; his cooler policy watched 
the rising discontent of the Greeks ; affected a tender concern for 
their sufferings ; and promised, that their first struggles for freedom 
should be supported by his person and kingdom. The conspiracy was 
propagated by national hatred, the firmest band of association and 
secrecy ; the Greeks were impatient to sheath their daggers in the 
breasts of the victorious strangers ; but the execution was prudently 
delayed, till Henry, the emperor's brother, had transported the flower 
of his troops beyond the Hellespont^ Most of the towns and vill^es 
of Thrace were true to the moment and the signal : and the Latins, 
without arms or suspicion, were slaughtered by the vile and merciless 
revenge of their slaves. From Demotica, the first scene of the 
massacre, the surviving vassals of the count of St Pol escaped to 
Hadrianople ; but the French and Venetians, who occupied that city, 
were slain or expelled by the furious multitude ; the garrisons that 
could effect their retreat fell back on each other towards the metro- 
polis ; and the fortresses, that separately stood against the rebels, were 
ignorant of each other's and of their sovereign's fate. The voice of 
fame and fear announced the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid ap- 
proach of their Bulgarian ally ; and Calo-John, not depending wholly 
on his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body 
of 14,000 Comans, who drank, as it was said, the blood of their cap- 
tives, and sacrificed the Christians on the altars of their gods. 
Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor dis- 
tched a swift messenger to recall count Henry and his troops ; 
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and had Baldwin expected the return of his gallant brother, with a 
supply of 20,000 Armenians, he might have encoimtered the invader 
with equal numbers and a decisive superiority of arms and discipline. 
But the spirit of chivalry could seldom discriminate caution from 
cowardice ; and the emperor took (March) the field with an hundred 
and forty knights, and their train of archers and Serjeants. The 
marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their march 
to Hadrianople ; the main body was commanded by the count of Blois ; 
the aged doge of Venice followed with the rear ; and their scanty 
numbers were increased from all sides by the fugitive Latins. They 
undertook to besiege the rebels of Hadrianople ; and such was the 
pious tendency of the crusades, that they employed the holy week in 
pillaging the country for their subsistence, and in framing engines for 
the destruction of their fellow-Christians. But the Latins were soon 
interrupted and alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, who 
boldly skirmished to the edge of their imperfect lines : and a procla- 
mation was issued by the marshal of Romania, that, on the trumpet's 
sound, the cavalry should mount and form ; but that none, under pain 
of death, should abandon themselves to a desultory and dangerous 
pursuit. This wise injunction was first disobeyed by the count of 
Blois, who involved the emperor in his rashness and ruin. The Co- 
mans, of the Parthian or Tartar school, fled before their first charge ; 
but after a career of two leagues, when the knights and their horses 
were almost breathless, they suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed 
the heavy squadrons of the Franks. The count was slain on the 
field ; the emperor was (A.D. 1205, April 15) made prisoner ; and if the 
one disdained to fly, if the other refused to yield, their personal bravery 
made a poor atonement for their neglect of the duties of a general. 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulgarian advanced 
to relieve Hadrianople and achieve the destruction of the Latins. 
They must inevitably have been destroyed, if the marshal of Romania 
had not displayed a cool courage and consummate skill ; uncommon 
in all ages, but most uncommon in those times, when war was a 
passion, rather than a science. His grief and fears were poured into 
the firm and faithful bosom of the doge ; but in the camp he diffused 
an assurance of safety, which could only be realized by the general 
belie£ All day he maintained his perilous station between the city 
and the Barbarians : Villehardouin decamped in silence, at the dead 
of night ; and his masterly retreat of three days would have deserved 
the praise of Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the rear the 
marshal supported the weight of the pursuit ; in the front he moderated 
the impatience of the fugitives ; and wherever the Comans approached, 
they were repelled by a line of impenetrable spears. On the third 
day, the weary troops beheld the sea, the solitary town of Rodosto, 
and their friends, who had landed from the Asiatic shore. They em- 
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braced, they wept ; but they united their arms and counsels ; and, in 
his brother's absence, count Henry assumed the regency of the empire,, 
at once in a state of childhood and caducity. If the Comans with- 
drew from the summer heats, 7000 Latins, in the hour of danger, 
deserted Constantinople, their .brethren^ and their vows. Some partial 
success was overbalanced by the loss of 120 knights in the field of 
Rusium; and of the Imperial domain, no .more was left, than the 
capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses on the shores of Europe 
and Asia. The kingiof Bulgaria was resistless land inexorable ; and 
Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of the pope, who conjured 
his new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to the afflicted 
Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, he said, in the 
power of man : that prince had died in prison ; and the manner of his 
death is variously related by ignorance and credidity. About twenty 
years afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an hermit announced 
himself as the true Baldwin, the emperor of Constantinople, and law- 
ful sovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders of his escape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone to believe and to 
rebel ; and, in the first transport, Flanders acknowledged her long- 
lost sovereign. A short examination before the French court detected 
the impostor, who was punished with an ignominious death ; but the 
Flemings still adhered to the pleasing error ; and the coimtess Jane 
is accused by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her ambition the 
life of an imfortunate father. 

In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established for the exchange or 
ransom of prisoners ; and if their captivity be prolonged, their condi- 
tion is known, and they are treated according to their rank with 
humanity or honour. But the savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the 
laws of war ; his prisons were involved in darkness and silence ; and 
above a year elapsed before the Latins could be assured of the death 
of Baldwin, before his brother, the regent Henry (a.d. 1206, Aug. 20 — 
A.D. 1 216, June 11), would consent to assume the title of emperor. His- 
moderation was applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and inimit- 
able virtue. Their light and perfidious ambition was eager to seize or 
anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of succession, the 
guardian both of the prince and people, was gradually defined and con- 
firmed in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. In the support of the 
Eastern empire, Henry was gradually left without an associate, as the 
heroes of the crusade retired from the world or from the war. The 
doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of years and 
glory, sunk into the grave. The marquis of Monferrat was slowly 
recalled from the Peloponnesian war to the revenge of Baldwin and 
the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal homage 
and service, were reconciled in a personal interview between the 
emperor and the king : they were firmly united by mutual esteem and 
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the common danger : and their alliance was sealed by the nuptials of 
Henry with the daughter of the Italian prince. He soon deplored the 
loss of his friend and father. At the persuasion of some faithful 
Greeks, Boniface made a bold and successful inroad among the hills 
of Rhodope : the Bulgarians fled on his approach ; they assembled to 
harass his retreat. On the intelligence that his rear was attacked, 
without waiting for any defensive armour, he leaped on horseback, 
couched his lance, and drove the enemies before him ; but in the rash 
pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound ; and the head of the king 
of Thessalonica was presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, 
without the merit of victory. It is here, at this melancholy event, 
that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to drop or 
to expire ; and if he still exercised his military office of marshal of 
Romania, his subsequent exploits are buried in oblivion. The charac- 
ter of Henry was not unequal to his arduous situation : in the siege 
of Constantinople, and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful commander ; and his courage 
was tempered with a degree of prudence and mildness unknown to his 
impetuous brother. In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and 
the Bidgarians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on shipboard or 
on horseback ; and though he cautiously provided for the success of 
his arms, the drooping Latins were often roused by his example to 
save and to second their fearless emperor. But such efforts, and some 
supplies of men and money from France, were of less avail than the 
errors, the cruelty, and death of their most formidable adversary. 
When the despair of the Greek subjects invited Calo-John as their 
deliverer, they hoped that he would protect their liberty and adopt 
their laws : they were soon taught to compare the degrees of national 
ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer dis- 
sembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the cities, 
and of transplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many 
towns ahd villages of Thrace were already evacuated : an heap of 
ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was 
expected at Demotica and Hadrianople, by the first authors of the 
revolt. They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the throne of 
Henry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgive and trust 
them. No more than 400 knights, with their Serjeants and archers, 
could be assembled under his banner ; and with this slender force he 
fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides his infantry, was at 
the head of 40,000 horse. In this expedition, Henry felt the difference 
between an hostile and a friendly country ; the remaining cities were 
preserved by his arms ; and the savage, with shame and loss, was 
compelled to relinquish his prey. The siege of Thessalonica was the 
last of the evils which Calo-John inflicted or suffered : he was stabbed 
in the night in his tent ; and the general, perhaps the assassin, who 
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found him weltering in his blood, ascribed the blow with general ap- 
plause to the lance of St. Demetrius. After several victories, the 
prudence of Henry concluded an honourable peace with the successor 
of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. If he 
ceded some doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was reserved for him- 
self and his feudatories ; and his reign, which lasted only ten years, 
afforded a short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the 
narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely entrusted to the 
Greeks the most important offices of the state and army : and this 
liberality of sentiment and practice was the more seasonable, as the 
princes of Nice and Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ 
the mercenary valour of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to imite 
and reward his deserving subjects of every nation and language ; but 
he appeared less solicitous to accomplish the impracticable union 
of the two churches. Pelagius, the pope's legate, who acted as the 
sovereign of Constantinople, had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, 
and sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the 
weaker party, they pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored the 
rights of toleration : " Our bodies,'' they said, " are Caesar's, but our 
souls belong only to God." The persecution was checked by the 
firmness of the emperor ; and if we can believe that the same prince 
was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must entertain a con- 
temptible idea of the sense and gratitude of mankind. His valour was 
a vulgar attribute, which he shared with ten thousand knights ; but 
Henry possessed the superioi courage to oppose, in a superstitious 
age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of St. 
Sophia he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of the 
patriarch ; and this presumption excited the sharpest censure of pope 
Innocent the third. By a salutary edict, one of the first examples of 
the laws of mortmain, he prohibited the alienation of fiefs ; many of 
the Latins, desirous of returning to Europe, resigned their estates to 
the church for a spiritual or temporal reward ; these holy lands were 
immediately discharged from military service ; and a colony of soldiers 
would have been gradually transformed into a college of priests. 

The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica, in the defence of that 
kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface. In the two 
first emperors of Constantinople the male line of the counts of Flan- 
ders was extinct. But their sister Yolande was the wife of a French 
prince, the mother of a numerous progeny ; and one of her daughters 
had married Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious champion of 
the cross. By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the barons of 
Romania would have acquired the forces of a neighbouring and war- 
like kingdom ; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws of succession ; 
and the princess Yolande, with her husband Peter of Courtenay, count 
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of Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to assume (a.d. 12 17. April 9) 
the empire of the East. The royal birth of his father, the noble origin 
of his mother, recommended to liie barons of France the first cousin 
of their king. His reputation was fair, his possessions were ample, 
and, in the bloody crusade against the Albigeois, the soldiers and the 
priests had been abundantly satisfied of his zeal and valour. Vanity 
might applaud the elevation of a French emperor of Constantinople ; 
but prudence must pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and imagin- 
ary greatness. To assert and adorn his title, he was reduced to sell 
or mortgage the best of his patrimony. By these expedients, the 
liberality of his royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national spirit 
of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at the head of 140 knights, 
and 5500 Serjeants and archers. After some hesitation, pope Honorius 
the third was persuaded to crown the successor of Constantine ; but he 
performed the ceremony in a church without the walls, lest he should 
seem to imply or to bestow any right of sovereignty over the ancient 
capital of the empire. The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter 
and his forces beyond the Hadriatic, and the empress, with her four 
children, to the Byzantine palace ; but they required, as the price of 
their service, that he should recover Durazzo from the despot of Epirus. 
Michael Angelus, or Conmenus, the first of his dynasty, had bequeathed 
the succession of his power and ambition to Theodore, his legitimate 
brother, who already threatened and invaded the establishments of 
the Latins. After discharging his debt by a fruitless assault, the em- 
peror raised the siege to prosecute a long and perilous journey over- 
land from Durazzo to Thessalonica. He was soon lost in the moun- 
tains of Epirus : the passes were fortified ; his provisions exhausted : 
he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous negociation ; and, after 
Peter of Courtenay and the Roman legate had been arrested in a ban- 
quet, the French troops, without leaders or hopes, were eager to ex- 
change their arms for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. The 
Vatican thundered ; and the impious Theodore was threatened with 
the vengeance of earth and heaven ; but the captive emperor and his 
soldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of the pope are confined to 
the imprisonment of his legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the 
deliverance of the priest and a promise of spiritual obedience, than he 
pardoned and protected the despot of Epirus. His peremptory com- 
mands suspended the ardour of the Venetians and the king of Hun- 
gary ; and it was only by a natural or untimely death that Peter of 
Courtenay was released from his hopeless (A.D. 12 17 — 1219) captivity. 
The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of the lawful sove- 
reign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed the proclamation of a 
new emperor. Before her death, and in the midst of her grief, she 
was delivered of a son, who was named Baldwin, the last and most 
unfortunate of the Latin princes of Constantinople. His birth endeared 
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him to the barons of Romania ; but his childhood would have pro- 
longed the troubles of a minority, and his claims were superseded by 
the elder claims of his brethren. The first of these, Philip of Cour- 
tenay, who derived from his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the 
wisdom to prefer the substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an 
empire ; and on his refusal, Robert, the second of the sons of Peter 
and Yolande, was called to the throne (a.D. 1221 — 1228) of Constan- 
tinople. Warned by his father's mischance, he pursued his slow and 
secure journey through Germany and along the Danube : a passage 
was opened by his sister's marriage with the king of Hungary ; and 
the emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch in the cathedral of 
St Sophia. But his reign was an aera of calamity and disgrace ; and 
the colony, as it was styled, of New France yidded on all sides to 
the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After a victory which he owed to 
his perfidy rather than his courage, Theodore Angelus entered the 
kingdom of Thessalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, the son of 
the marquis Boniface, erected his standard on the walls of Hadrianople ; 
and added, by his vanity, a third or fourth name to the list of rival 
emperors. The relics of the Asiatic province were swept away by 
John Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
and who, in a triumphant reign of thirty-three years, displayed the 
virtues both of peace and war. Under his discipline the swords of 
the French mercenaries were the most effectual instrument of his con- 
quests, and their desertion from the service of their country was at 
once a symptom and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. 
By the construction of a fleet, he obtained the command of the Helles- 
pont, reduced the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians 
of Candia, and intercepted the rare and parsimonious succours of the 
West Once, and once only, the Latin emperor sent an army against 
Vataces ; and in the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the last 
of the original conquerors, were left on the field of battle. But the 
success of a foreign enemy was less painful to the pusillanimous Robert 
than the insolence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the weakness 
of the emperor and of the empire. His personal misfortunes will prove 
the anarchy of the government and the ferociousness of the times. 
The amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, the daughter of 
Vataces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid, of a private, 
though noble, family of Artois ; and her mother had been tempted by 
the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engagements with a gentleman of 
Burgundy. His love was converted into rage ; he assembled his friends, 
forced the palace gates, threw the mother into the sea, and inhumanly 
cut off the nose and lips of the wife or concubine of the emperor. 
Instead of punishing the offender, the barons avowed and applauded 
the savage deed, which, as a prince and as a man, it was impossible 
that Robert should forgive. He escaped from the guilty city to im- 
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plore the justice or compassion of the pope : the emperor was cooUy 
exhorted to return to his station ; before he could obey, he sank under 
the weight of grief, shame, and impotent resentment. 

It was only in the age of chivalry, that valour could ascend from a 
private station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The 
titular kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, the daughter of 
Isabel and Conrad of Montfeirat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric 
or Amaury. She was given to John of Brienne (A.D. 1228 — 1237), of a 
noble femily in Champagne, by the public voice and the judgment of 
Philip Augustus, who named him as the most worthy champion of the 
Holy Land. In the fifth crusade, he led 100,000 Latins to the con- 
quest of Egypt ; by him the siege of Damietta was achieved ; and the 
subsequent failure was justly ascribed to the pride and avarice of the 
legate. After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic the second, 
he was provoked by the emperor's ingratitude to accept the com- 
mand of the army of the church ; and though advanced in life, and 
despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Brienne were still 
ready for the service of Christendom. In the seven years of his bro- 
ther's reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged from a state of child- 
hood, and the barons of Romania felt the strong necessity of placing 
the sceptre in the hands of a man and an hero. The veteran king of 
Jerusalem might have disdained the name and office of regent ; they 
agreed to invest him for his life with the title and prerogatives of em- 
peror, on the sole condition that Baldwin should marry his second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the throne of Constantinople. 
The expectation both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the 
renown, the choice, and the presence of John of Brienne : and they ad- 
mired his martial aspect, his green and vigorous age of more than four- 
score years, and his size and stature, which surpassed the common 
measure of mankind. But avarice, and the love of ease, appeared to 
have chilled the ardour of enterprise : his troops were disbanded, and 
two years rolled away without action or honour, till he was awakened 
by the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor of Nice, and of Azan 
king of Bulgaria. They besieged Constantinople by sea and land, with 
an army of 100,000 men, and a fleet of 300 ships of war ; while the en- 
tire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to 160 knights, and a small 
addition of serjeants and archers. I tremble to relate, that instead of 
defending the city, the hero made a sally at the head of his cavalry ; and 
that of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, no more than three escaped 
from the edge of his invincible sword. Fired by his example, the in- 
fantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the 
walls : and twenty-five were dragged in triumph into the harbour of 
Constantinople. At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies 
armed in her defence ; broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year obtained a second victory over 
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the same enemies. By the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne is 
compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas Machabaeus ; but their credit, 
and his glory, receives some abatement from the silence of the Greeks. 
The empire was soon deprived of the last of her champions ; and the 
dying monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a Fran- 
ciscan friar. 

In the double victory of John of Brienne, I cannot discover the name 
or exploits of his pupil Baldwin ; who had attained the age of military 
service, and who succeeded (A.D. 1237. Mar. 23 — ^a.d. 1261. July 25) to 
the Imperial dignity on the decease of his adoptive father. The royal 
youth was employed on a commission more suitable to his temper ; he 
was sent to visit the Western courts, of the pope more especially, and 
of the king of France ; to excite their pity by the view of his innocence 
and distress ; and to obtain some supplies of men or money for the re- 
lief of the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendicant visits, 
in which he seemed to prolong his stay and postpone his return : of the 
five-and-twenty years of his reign, a greater number were spent abroad 
than at home ; and in no place did the emperor deem himself less free 
and secure, than in his native country and his capital On some public 
occasions, his vanity might be soothed by the title of Augustus, and by 
the honours of the purple ; and at the general council of Lyons, when 
Frederic the second was excommunicated and deposed, his Oriental 
colleague was enthroned on the right-hand of the pope. But how often 
was the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, humbled with scorn, 
insulted with pity, and degraded in his own eyes and those of the 
nations ! In his first visit to England, he was stopped at Dover, by a 
severe reprimand, that he should presume, without leave, to enter an 
independent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin however was per- 
mitted to pursue his journey, was entertained with cold civility, and 
thankfully departed with a present of seven hundred marks. From the 
avarice of Rome he could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade 
and a treasure of indulgences ; a coin, whose currency was depreciated 
by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his cousin Lewis the ninth ; but 
the martial zeal of the saint was diverted from Constantinople to Egypt 
and Palestine ; and the public and private property of Baldwin was 
alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of the marquisite of Namur 
and the lordship of Courtenay, the last remains of his inheritance. 
By such shameful or ruinous expedients, he once more returned to 
Romania, with an army of 30,000 soldiers, whose numbers were doubled 
in the apprehension of the Greeks. His first despatches to France and 
England announced his victories and his hopes : he had reduced the 
country round the capital to the distance of three days' journey ; and 
if he succeeded against an important, though nameless city (most pro- 
bably Chiorli), the frontier would be safe and the passage accessible. 
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But these expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) quickly vanished like a 
dream : the troops and treasures of France melted away in his unskil- 
ful hands ; and the throne of the Latin emperor was protected by a 
dishonourable alliance with the Turks and Comans. To secure the 
former, he consented to bestow his niece on the unbelieving sultan of 
Cogni ; to please the latter he complied with their pagan rites ; a dog: 
was sacrificed between the two armies ; and the contracting parties 
tasted each other's blood, as a pledge of their fidelity. In the palace 
or prison of Constantinople, the successor of Augustus demolished the 
vacant houses for winter fiiel, and stripped the lead from the churches 
for the daily expence of his family. Some usurious loans were dealt 
with a scanty hand by the merchants of Italy ; and Philip, his son and 
heir, was pawned at Venice as the security for a debt. Thirst, hunger, 
and nakedness are positive evils ; but wealth is relative ; and a prince, 
who would be rich in a private station, may be exposed by the increase 
of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress, the emperor and empire were still pos- 
sessed of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value from the 
superstition of the Christian world. The merit of the true cross was 
somewhat impaired by its frequent division ; and a long captivity 
among the infidels might shed some suspicion on the fragments that 
were produced in the East and West. But another relic of the Pas- 
sion was preserved in the Imperial chapel of Constantinople ; and the 
crown of thorns which had been placed on the head of Christ was 
equally precious and authentic. It had formerly been the practice of 
the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, the mummies of their 
parents ; and both their honour and religion were bound for the re- 
demption of the pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence of 
the emperor, the barons of Romania borrowed the sum of 13,134 pieces 
of gold, on the credit of the holy crown ; they failed in the perform- 
ance of their contract ; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Querini, un- 
dertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on condition that the relic 
should be lodged at Venice, to become his absolute property, if it were 
not redeemed within a short and definite term. The barons apprised 
their sovereign of the hard treaty and impending loss ; and as the 
empire could not afford a ransom of ;^7ooo, Baldwin was anxious to 
snatch the prize from the Venetians, and to vest it with more honour 
and emolument in the hands of the most Christian king. Yet the 
negociation was attended with some delicacy. In the purchase of 
relics, the saint would have started at the guilt of simony ; but if the 
mode of expression were changed, he might lawfiilly repay the debt, 
accept the gift, and acknowledge the obligation. His ambassadors 
two Dominicans, were dispatched to Venice, to redeem and receive the 
holy crown, which had escaped the dangers of the sea and the galleys 
of Vataces. On opening a wooden box, they recognized the seals of 
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the doge and barons, which were applied on a shrine of stiver : and 
within this shrine, die monument of the Passion was inclosed in a 
golden vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded to justice and pewer : 
the emperor Frederic granted a free and honourable passage ; tji^ 
court of France advanced as far as Troyes in Champagne, to meet 
with devotion this inestimable relic : it was borne in triumph througn * 
Paris by the king himself, barefoot, and in his shirt ; and a free gift of 
10,000 marks of silver reconciled Baldwin to his loss. The success of 
this transaction tempted the Latin emperor to offer with the same 
generosity the remaining furniture of his chapel ; a large and authen- 
tic portion of the true cross ; the baby-linen of the Son of God ; the 
lance, the spunge, and the chain of his Passion ; the rod of Moses, 
and part of the skull of St. John the Baptist For the reception of 
these spiritual treasures, 20,000 marks were expended by St Louis on 
a stately foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of 
Boileau has bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such remote 
and ancient relics, which cannot be proved by any human testimony, 
must be admitted, by those who believe in the miracles which they 
have performed. About the middle of the last age, an inveterate 
ulcer was touched and cured by an holy prickle of the holy crown : 
the prodigy is attested by the most pious and enlightened Christians 
of France ; nor will the fact be easily disproved, except by those who 
are armed with a general antidote against religious credulity. 

The Latins of Constantinople were on all sides encompassed (A.D. 
1237 — 1 261) and pressed : their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin, 
was in the division of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this 
hope they were deprived by the superior arms and policy of Vataces 
emperor of Nice. From the Propontis to the rocky coast of Pamphy- 
lia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his reign : and the events 
of every campaign extended his influence in Europe. The strong 
cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace, were rescued from the Bul- 
garians ; and their kingdom was circumscribed by its present and pro- 
per limits, along the southern banks of the Danube. The sole emperor 
of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian 
prince of the West, should presume to dispute or share the honours 
of the purple ; and the humble Demetrius changed the colour of his 
buskins and accepted with gratitude the appellation of despot His 
own subjects were exasperated by his baseness and incapacity : they 
implored the protection of their supreme lord. After some resistance, 
the kingdom of Thessalonica was united to the empire of Nice ; and 
Vataces reigned without a competitor from the Turkish borders to the 
Hadriatic gul£ The princes of Europe revered his merit and power ; 
and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should seem that the 
pope would have abandoned without reluctance the Latin throne of 
Constantinople. But the death of Vataces, the short and busy reign 
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of Theodore his son, and the helpless infancy of his grandson John, 
suspended the restoration of the Greeks. The young prince was 
oppressed by the ambition of his guardian and colleague (a.d. 1259. 
Dec. i) Michael Palaeologus, who displayed the virtues and vices that 
l»elong to the founder of a new dynasty. The emperor Baldwin had 
flattered himself, that he might recover some provinces or cities by an 
impotent negociation. His ambassadors were dismissed from Nice 
witii mockery and contempt. At every place which they named, 
Palaeologus alleged some special reason, which rendered it dear and 
valuable in his eyes : in the one he was bom ; in another he had been 
first promoted to military command ; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chace. " And what then 
do you propose to give us ?*' said the astonished deputies. " Nothing," 
replied the Greek, " not a foot of land. If your master be desirous of 
peace, let him pay me as an annual tribute, the sum which he receives 
from the trade and customs of Constantinople. On these terms, I may 
allow him to reign. If he refuses, it is war. I am not ignorant of the 
art of war, and I trust the event to God and my sword." An expedition 
against the despot of Epirus was the first prelude of his aims. If a 
victory was followed by a defeat ; if the race of Comneni or Angeli 
survived in those mountains his efforts and his reign ; the captivity 
of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most 
active and powerful vassal of their expiring monarchy. The republics 
of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of their naval wars, the 
command of the sea and the commerce of the East Pride and 
interest attached the Venetians to the defence of Constantinople^ their 
rivals were tempted to promote the designs of her enemies, and the 
alliance of the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror provoked the 
indignation of the Latin Church. 

Intent on this great object, the emperor Michael visited in person 
and strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace. The remains 
of the Latins were driven from their last possessions : he assaulted 
without success the suburb of Galata ; and corresponded with a perfi- 
dious baron, who proved unwilling, or unable, to open the gates of the 
metropolis. The next spring, his jfavourite general, Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, whom he had decorated with the title of Caesar, passed the Hel- 
lespont with eight hundred horse and some infantry, on a secret ex- 
pedition. His instructions enjoined him to approach, to listen, to 
watch, but not to risk any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the 
city. The adjacent territory between the Propontis and the Black 
Sea, was cultivated by an hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised 
in arms, uncertain in their alliance, but inclined by language, reli- 
gion, and present advantage, to the party of the Greeks. They were 
stylai the volunteers^ and by their free service, the army of Alexius, 
with the regulars of Thrace and the Coman auxiliaries, was augmented 
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to thfe number of 25,000 men. By the ardour of the volunteers, and 
by his own ambition, the Caesar was stimulated ta disobey the precise 
orders of his master, in the just confidence th^ success would plead 
his pardon and reward. The weakness of Constantinople, and the dis- 
tress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to the observation of the 
volunteers : and they represented the present moment as the most pro- 
pitious to surprise and conquest A rash youth, the new governor of 
the Venetiaa colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys and the best 
of the French knights, on a wild expedition to Daphnusia, a town on 
the Black Sea, at the distance of forty leagues ; and the remaining 
Latins were without strength or suspicion. They were informed that 
Alexius had passed the Hellespont; bat their apprehensions -were 
lulled by the smallness of his original nimibers ; and their imprudence 
liad not watched the subsequent increase of his army. If he left his 
main body to second and support his operations, he might advance un- 
perceived in the night with a chosen detachment While some ap- 
plied (A.D. 1 26 1. July 25) scaling ladders to the lowest part oi the 
walls, they were secure of an old Greek, who could introduce their com- 
panions through a subterraneous passage into his house ; they could 
soon on the inside break an entrance through the golden gate, which 
had been long obstructed ; and the conqueror would be in the heart 
of the city, before the Latins were conscious of their danger. After 
some debate, the Caesar resigned himself to the faith of the volunteers ; 
they were trusty, bold, and successful ; and in describing the plan, I have 
already related the execution and success. But no sooner had Alexius 
passed the threshold of the golden gate, than he trembled at his own 
rashness ; he paused, he deliberated ; till the desperate volunteers 
urged him forwards, by the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest 
and most inevitable danger. Whilst the Caesar kept his regulars in 
firm array, the Comans dispersed themselves on all sides ; an alarm 
was sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens 
to a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constantinople remembered 
their native sovereigns ; the Genoese merchants, their recent alliance 
and Venetian foes ; every quarter was in arms ; and the air resounded 
with a general acclamation of " Long life and victory to Michael and 
John, the august emperors of the Romans !" Their rival, Baldwin, 
was awakened by the sound ; but the most pressing danger could not 
prompt him to draw his sword in the defence of a city which he de- 
serted, perhaps, with more pleasure than regret ; he fled from the 
palace to the sea-shore, where he descried the welcome sails of the 
fleet returning from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daphnusia. 
Constantinople was irrecoverably lost ; but the Latin Emperor and the 
principal families embarked on board the Venetian galleys, and steered 
for the isle of Eubcea, and afterwards for Italy, where the royal fugi- 
tive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king with a mixture 
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of contempt and phy. From the loss of Constantinople to his death, 
he consumed thirteen years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in 
his restoration ; the l«6son had been familiar to his youth ; nor was 
his last exile more indigent or shameful than his three former pilgrim- 
ages to the courts of Europe. His son Philip was the heir of an ideal 
empire ; and the pretensions of kis daughter Catherine were trans- 
ported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair king of France. The house of Courtenay was represented in the 
female line by successive alliances, till the title of emperor of Constan- 
tinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private name, modestly expired 
in silence and oblivion. 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Palestine and 
Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the subject without revolving the 
general consequences on the countries that were the scene, and on the 
nations that were the actors of these memorable crusades. As soon 
as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the impression, though not 
the memory, was erased in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and Syria. 
The faithful disciples of the prophet were never tempted by a pro- 
fane desire to study the laws or language of the idolaters ; nor did the 
simplicity of their primitive manners receive the slightest alteration 
from their intercourse in peace and war with the unknown strangers 
of the West. The Greeks, who thought themselves proud, but who 
were only vain, showed a disposition somewhat less inflexible. In the 
efforts for the recovery of their empire, they emulated the valour, dis- 
cipline, and tactics, of their antagonists. The modem literature of 
the West they might justly despise ; but its free spirit would instruct 
them in the rights of man ; and some institutions of public and private 
life were adopted from the French. The correspondence of Constan- 
tinople and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and 
several of the fathers and classics were at length honotu'ed witH a 
Greek version. But the national and religious prejudices of the 
Orientals were inflamed by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins 
confirmed the separation of the two churches. 

If we compare, at the aera of the crusades, the Latins of Europe 
with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees of knowledge, 
industry, and art, our rude ancestors must be content with the third 
rank in the scale of nations. Their successive improvement and pre- 
sent superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to 
an active and imitative spirit, unknown to their more polished rivals, 
who at that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. With such 
a disposition, the Latins should have derived the most early and es- 
sential benefits from a series of events which opened to their eyes the 
prospect of the world, and introduced them to a long and frequent 
intercourse with the more cultivated regions of the East. The first 
and most obvious progress was in trade and manufactures, in the 
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arts which are strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the calls of 
necessity, and the gratification of the sense or vanity. Among the 
crowd di unthinking fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim might sometimes 
observe the superior refinements of Cairo and Constantinople : the 
first importer of wind-mills* was the benefactor of nations ; and if 
such blessings are enjoyed without aijy grateful remembmnce, history 
has condescended to notice the more apparent luxuries of silk and 
sugar, which were transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt 
But the intellectual wants of the Latins were more slowly felt and 
supplied ; the ardour of studious curiosity was awakened in Europe 
by different causes and more recent events ; and, in the age of the 
crusades, they viewed with careless indiiiference the literature of the 
Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical and medi- 
cinal knowledge might be imparted in practice and in figures ; neces- 
sity might produce some interpreters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers ; but the commerce of the Orientals had not 
difiiised the study and knowledge of their languages in the schocds of 
Europe. If a similar principle of religion repulsed the idion^ of the 
Koran, it should have excited their patience and curiosity to under- 
stand the original text of the Gospel ; and the same grammar would 
have imfolded the sense of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet in 
a reign of sixty years the Latins of Constantinople disdained the speech 
and learning of their subjects ; and the manuscripts were the only 
treasures which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. Aris- 
totle was indeed the oracle of the Western universities ; but it was a 
barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the fountain-head, 
his Latin votaries humbly accQ>ted a corrupt and remote version from 
the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of the crusades was 
a savage fanaticism ; and the most important effects were analogous to 
the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his sacred 
spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine ; and each relic was pre- 
ceded and followed by a train of miracles and visions. The belief of 
the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice by new 
superstitions ; and the establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant 
orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the final 
progress of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy war. 
The active spirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and 
religion ; and if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of dark- 
ness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity and fable. 
In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation of a fertile land^ 
the northern conquerors of the Roman empire insensibly mingl^ with 
the provincials, and rekindled the embers of the arts of antiquity. 
Their settlements about the age of Charlemagne had acquired some 

« 

* Windmills, first invented in the dry country of Asia Minor, and used in Normandy in 
X105. 
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degree of order and stability, when they were overwhekned by new 
swarms of invaders, the Normans, Saracens, and Hungarians, who 
replunged the western countries of Europe into their former state of 
anarchy and barbarism. About the eleventh century, the second tem- 
pest had subsided by the expulsion or conversion of the enemies of 
Christendom : the tide of civilization, which had so long ebbed, began 
to flow with a steady and accelerated course ; and a fairer prospect 
was opened to the hopes and efforts of the rising generations. 

Great was the increase, and rapid the progress, during the two hun- 
dred years of the crusades ; and some philosophers have applauded 
the propitious influence of these holy wars, which appear to me to have 
checked rather than forwarded the maturity of Europe. The lives 
and labours of millions, which were buried in the East, would have 
been more profitably employed in the improvement of their native 
country : the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have 
overflowed in navigation and trade ; and the Latins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly correspondence with 
the climates of the East. In one respect I can indeed perceive the 
accidental operation of the crusades, not so much in producing a bene- 
fit as in removing an evil. The larger portion of the inhabitants of 
Europe was chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or know- 
ledge ; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers 
were comparatively small, alone deserved the name of citizens and 
men. This oppressive system was supported by the arts of the clergy 
and the swords of the barons. The authority of the priests operated 
in the darker ages as a salutary antidote : they prevented the total ex- 
tinction of letters, mitigated the fierceness of the times, sheltered the 
poor and defenceless, and preserved or revived the peace and order of 
civil society. But the independence, rapine, and discord of the feudal 
lords were unmixed with any semblance of good ; and every hope of 
industry and improvement was crushed by the iron weight of the mar- 
tial aristocracy. Among the causes that undermined that Gothic 
edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to the crusades. The 
estates of the barons were dissipated, and their race was often ex- 
tinguished, in these costly and perilous expeditions. Their poverty 
extorted from their pride those charters of freedom which unlocked 
the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the shop 
of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a soul to the 
most nimierous and useful part of the community. The conflagration 
which destroyed the tall and barren trees of the forest, gave air and 
scope to the vegetation of the smaller and nutritive plants of the soil. 
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But the best school of moral discipline vliich the middle age& afforded 
was the institation of chivalry. There are, if I may say so, three power- 
ful spirits which have from time to time moved over the face 6[ the 
waters, and given a predominant impulse to the mocal sentiments and 
eneigies of mankind. These are the spirits of liberty, of rehgion, and 
of honour. It was the principal business of chivalry to animate and 
cherish the last of these three. And whatever high magnanimous energy 
the love of liberty or rehgious zeal has ever imparted, was equalled by 
the exquisite sense of honour which this institution preserved. 

It appears probable, that tiie custom of receiving arms at the age of 
manhood with some solemnity was of immemorial antiquity among the 
nations that overthrew the Roman empire. This ceremony, however, 
would perhaps of itself have done littie towards forming that intrinsic 
principle which characterised the genuine chivalry. Certain feudal ten- 
ants,and I suppose also allodial proprietors, were bound to serve onhorse- 
back, equipped with the coat of maO. These were called CabaUarii, from 
which the word chevaliers is an obvious corruption. But he who fought on 
horseback, and had been invested with peculiar arms in a solemn manner, 
wanted notiiing more to render him a knight We may, however, go far- 
ther, and observe that these distinctive advantages above ordinary com- 
batants were probably the sources of that remarkable valour and that 
keen thirst for glory, which became the essential attributes of a knightiy 
character. The soul of chivalry was individual honour, coveted in so 
entire and absolute a perfection that it must not be shared vnth an 
army or a nation. Most of the virtues it inspired were what we may 
call independent, as opposed to those which are founded upon social 
relations. The knights-errant of romance perform their best exploits 
from the love of renown, or from a sort of abstract sense of justice, 
rather than from any solicitude to promote the happiness of mankind. 

In the first state of chivalry, it was closely connected with the mili- 
tary service of fiefs. The CabaUarii in the Capitularies, the Mflites 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were landholders who followed 
their lord or sovereign into the field. A certain value of land was 
termed in England a knight's fee, or, in Normandy, feudum loricae, fief 
de haubert, from the coat of mail which it entitied and required the 
tehant to wear ; a military tenure was said to be by service in chivalry. 
A younger brother, leaving the paternal estate, in which he took a 
slender share, might look to wealth and dignity in the service of a 
powerfid count Knighthood, which he could not claim as his legal 
right, became the object of his chief ambition. It raised him in the 
scale of society, equsdhng him in dress, in arms, and in titie, to the rich 
landholders. As it was due to his merit, it did much more than equal 
him to those who had no pretensions but from wealth ; and the terri- 
torial knights became by degrees ashamed of assmning the titie till 
they could challenge it by real desert. 

This class of noble and gallant cavaliers, serving commonly for pay, 
but on the most honourable footing, became far more numerous through 
the crusades ; a great epoch in the history of European society. During 
the period of the crusades, we find the institution of chivalry acquire 
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its full vigour as an order of personal nobility ; gnd its original con- 
nexion tfrith feudal tenure, if not effaced, became in a great me^^e 
Ibrgotten in the splendour and dignity of the new form which it wore. 
The crusades, however, changed in more than one respect the* 

-character of chivalry. Before that epoch it appears to have had no 
particular reference to religion. We can hardly perceive indeed why 
the assumption of arms to be used in butchering mankind should be > 
treated as a religious ceremony. But the purposes for which men bore ' 
arms in a crusade so sanctified their use, that chivalry acquired the 
character as much of a religious as a military institution. For many 
centuries, the recovery of the Holy Land was constantly at the heart of • 
a brave and superstitious nobility ; and every knight was supposed at 
his creation to pledge himself, as occasion should arise, to that cause. 
Meanwhile, the defence of God's law against infidels was his primary* 

.and standing duty. A knight, whenever present at mass, held the 
point • of his sword before him while* the Gospel was read, to signify 
bis readiness to support it. The candidate passed nights in prayer 
among priests in a church ; he received the sacraments ; he entered into 
,a.bath, and was clad with a white robe, in allusion to the presmned 
purification of his life ; his sword was solemnly blessed ; everythii\g, 
in short, was contrived to identify his new condition with the defence 
of religion, or at least with that of the church. « 

Courtesy had always been the proper attribute of knighthood ; pro- 
tection of the weak its legitimate duty ; but these were heightened to a 
pitch of enthusiasm when woman became their object There was 
little jealousy sjiown in the treatment of that sex, at least in France, the 
fountain of chivalry ; they were present at festivals, at tournaments, 
and sat promiscuously in the halls of their castles. 

Next therefore, or even equal to devotion, stood gallaatry among the 
principles of knigHthood. But all comparison between the two was. 
saved by blending them together. The love of God and the ladies was 
enjoined as a single duty. But neither that emulous valour which chivalry, 
excited, nor the religion and gallantry which were its animating principles, 
alloyed as the latter were by the corruption of those ages, could have ren- 
dered its institution matenally conducive to the moral improvement of 
^cicty. There were, however, excellences of a very high class which it 
equally eacouraged. In the books professedly written to lay down the 
duties of knighthood they appear to spread over the whole compass of 
human obligations. A juster estimate of chivalrous manners is to be de- 
duced from romances. From history itself, we may infer the tendency of 
chivalry to elevate and purify the moral feelings. Three virtues may 
particularly be noticed as essential, in the estimation of mankind, to the 
character of a knight, — loyalty, courtesy, and munificence. 

The first of these, in its original sense, may be defined fidelity to 
engagements; whether actual promises, or such tacit obligations as 
bound a vassal to his lord, and a subject to his prince. Breach of 
faith, and especially of an express promise, was held a disgrace that no 
valour could redeem. This is one of the most striking changes pro- 
duced by chivalry. Treachery, the. usual vice of savage as well as cor- 
rupt nations, became infamous during the vigour of that discipline. As 
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Der^QuI iiit^er thftji national 'feeling* actuated its heroes, t^ey ftever 
j v^ti>3R"'^^tred, mtich less that fear, of thdr enemies which bKnc} men 
'^' •toj.tbe' heinousness ©f ill fadth. Thougjb ayarice may have been tl^" 
^^ Jgrimary motivt <rf tansoming piisoners, instead cf putting the^^ to 
.' , 3eath, their permission to return home on the word of honour, in ordef ^ 
. ' to piocure tlii stipulated sum — an indulgence never refused-^could only * 

• 'be founded on experienced confidence in the principles of chi¥alry. 

• A knight was unfit to remain a member of the order if he violated his • 
faith ; he was ill-acquainted with its duties if he proved wanting in 

• Courtesy. Besides the grace which this beautiful virtue threw over the 
^ •^ habits of social life, it softened down the natural roughness of war, and 

^ ^gradually introduced that indulgent treatment of prisoners which was 
almost unknown to antiqtiity. Liberality, and disdain of money, might 
. ' als» be leckoned among the essential virtues of chivalry. 

Valour, loyalty, courtesy, munificence, formed collectively the charac» 
ter of an accomplished knight, so far as was displayed in the oMuiary 
tenor of his Ufe, reflecting these virtues as an unsullied mirrcHr. Yet ' 
^mething more was required for the perfect idea of chivalry, and 
enjoined by its principles ; an active sense of justice, an ari^ent indig- 
• ^ "^-^ation against wrong, a determinatipn of courage to its best end, the 
• prevention or redress of injury. 
9 The characteristic virtues of chivalry bear so much resemblance to 
*/' .those which Eastern writers of the same period extol, that I am a'little 
disposed to suspect Europe of having derived some improvement from 
imitation of Asia. Though the crusades began in abhorrence of infi- 
dels, ^i&. sentiment wore off in some degree before their cessation % and 
the regular intercourse of commerce, sometimes of alliance, between 
thQ ChristisBtts of Palestine and the Saracens, must have removed part 
of the prejudice, while experience of their enemy's courage and ^n^- 

• losity in war would with these gallant knights serve to lighten the 
remainder. Excepting that romantic gallantry towards women, whidht 

• their customs would not admit, the Mahomedan chieftains were abun- 
dantly q^u^lified to fulfil the duties of European chivalry. 

The licence of times so imperfectly civilized could not be expected 
Kxx yield to institutions which, like those of religion, fell prodigiously 
short in their practical result of the reformation which they were de- 
J signed to wort An undue thirst for military renown was a fault that 

chivalry must have npurjshed ; and the love of war, sufficiently per- 
nicious in any shape, was more founded on personal feelings of fconour, 
and less on public spirit, than in the citizens of free states. The 
character of knighthood widened the separation between the classes of 
"* society, and confirmed that aristocratical spirit of high birth, by which 
the large mass ctf mankind were kept in unjust degradation. 



Billingi, Printer^ Guildford. 
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